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WUTEDDING CAKES.—Messrs. 


i PARKER 


and SON, Confectioners, by Special 


Appointment to their Royal Hi, pucstep the Prince and 


the Princess of Wales 


i} attention to their 


Roy Family, beg to direct 
NEW BRIDECAKE SHOWROOM. 


Finished and Unfinished Cakes of all weights ready for 
Elegant Vases, Bouquets, Wreaths, and 
| Bridecake Ornaments. 


il ©6Contractors for 


Wedding Breakfasts, Dinners, Ball 


ui] , &c,—Menu and Price List forwarded. 


lor Hire—Gold, 
#) Candelabra, Silver 


Gilt, and Electro-plated Epergnes, 
Plate, Cutlery, China, Linen, Tables, 


Wi Rout Seats, Chairs, Tents, and everything required for 


i), entertainments. 


} 18, 8ST. MARY’S GATE, EXCHANGE. 





i * aia 


‘ 
| 


House Furnishing Estab- 
lishments age the largest and 
Cheapest in Manchester. Houses 
Completely furnished in Three Days. 
Tihustra‘ Priced Catalogues Free, 
78, Oldham Street; and 90, 92, 94. 
and 96, Stretford Road. 





; a 
_ 


‘ ({!BSON’s Fifteen - guinea DINING- 
{ ROOM SUITS, in real morocco 
leather. Mahogany Sideboards, with 


plate-glass backs, full size, Five } 
Guineas. Shotld be seen. i 


4 


| (iinson’s 


—__.__. 


| 
(JISSON'S CARPETS and FLOOR 
i 


4 


Eight-guinea DRAWING- 
ROOM SUITES, consisting of 
Couch, Lady’s and Gent's Eusy 
and Six Small’ Chairs, in rep: 
usually sold at twelve guiness. 
DPrawing-room Suites, in rich silk, 
Twenty Guineas. 


DINING TABLES, extra- 
ordinary, are marvels of cheapness, 
a 3ft. 6in. table, with extra leaf and 
patent screw, 36s, 6d. ; other sizes in 
proportion. Price Lists and Draw- 
ings forwarded. 





CLOTHS, at old prices. Best 
Tapestries, 2s. 44d., 2s. 64d., 2s. 11d. ; 
Brussels, 88 44d., 88 1ld., 4s. 9d. 
Floor Cloths, good quality, 1s. 10d. ; 
to fit any size.—78, Oldham Street ; 
and 90 to 96, Stretford Road. 





— 


CHIMNEY GLASSES 
should be seen. A 50in. by 40in. 
Superb Gilt Frame, best plate, 75s. ; 
40in. by 30in., best plate, 48s. ; 
Chiffoniers from £5. 


(}iBSON'S ‘BEDDING and BED- 


; 
‘ 


‘ 


mm 


STEADS. Iron Bedsteads, full size, 
Ws, 9d. ; Half-tester ditto, 236. ; 
Feather Beds, 50s. ; Svring Mat- 
tresses, 708.; Wardrobes, Dressing 
Tables, Wa hstands. (c, —90, 92, 94, 
and 96, STRETFORD ROAD ; and 
78, OLDE AM STREET. 


WHINE Turkish TOBACCO and 
-LAMB, 20. Cross-st. (3 doors from | 
5} tbe New Exchange), Manchester. 


Cigarettes — 
— 








| 
} 


) 





| 





PINE Foreign Havana Cigars, war- 


Tan! 
ie 
Pem—LAN 


nuine; single boxes at importer's 


, 20, Cross-street 


MANOHESTER, Saturday, AUGUST 12th. 





Price One Penny. 


———— 





HE DINNER SHERRY, 
24s. PER DOZEN. 
The reputation we have gained for this excellent 
Dinner Wine we endeavour to maintain by the 
utmost care in selection. Inspection invited. 


Price list of Sherries and other Wines free by post. 


OGNAC BRANLY, 
FOR FRUIT PRESERVING. 
368, PER DOZEN. 
18s. PER GALLON. 
38. PER BOTTLE. 


This is pure young Cognac Brandy, and is equally as | 


good for Preserving Fruit and Cooking as the dearer 
and older qualities. 


James Smith & Company, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
Manchester, Birmingham, and Liverpool. 


| 





UFF’S (“THOMPSTONE’S”) 
SODA WATER. POTASS WATER. 
SELTZER WATER. LEMONADE. 

GINGERADE, &c. 
Cuff’s (Thompstone’s) Waters, being all carefully pre- 
pared of the purest ingredients, will be found reliable 
and decidedly superior beverages, 
J. H. CUFF (late Thompstone), 

ATKINSON STREET, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER, 

Established 1801, 

THE 


GLOBE PARCEL E;XPRESS, 


REMOVED TO 31, MOSLEY STREET. 


PARCELS AND PACKAGES FORWARDED DAILY 
TO ALL PARTS OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, 
IRELAND, AND THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE, 


GOODS anpd PARCELS FORWARDED PER MAIL AND 
OTHER StTeaAMERS oR SatLina Vessets To Inpia, 
Cuina, AtstrRaLia, Unirep States, CANADA, AND ALL 
OTHER PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


O BULLDERS, &c.—ENAMELLED 
SLATE CHIMNEY PIECES, &c The best and 
cheapest house in the trade. Works of Art Executed, 
Gas Cooking and Heating Apparatus on the newest 
orinciples. Tailors’ and Hatters’ Ironbeaters. 
. E. SABIN, 21, BRIDGE STREE , M\NCHESTER. 
N.B.—Price Lists on Application. 


TEETH! TEETH! TEETH!!! 


W. PRATT, DENTIST, Extracts Teeth 
e Without Pain under the harmicess in- 
fluence of NITROUS OXIDE GA8, 

Artificial Teeth on the most improved prin- 
ciple with every comfort, combined with wfility, 
natural appearance and very moderate charges. 

Teeth Scaled and Stoppe, Children’s Teeth 

y6] regulated. Fall inquiry invited. 


4749, CAVENDISH STREET, 
NEAR ALL SAINTS 
(Corner of Higher Cambridge Street. 


| F\OUBLE ENTRY.—Smart’s universal 


system of Bookkeeping for all businesses.— 
Academy, 4, St. Mary’s Gate. 


RS. SMART’S WRITING 
‘ 

a ROOMS. —Private Lessons at any 
coupe" hour, Ne seme _ — me 
yRITING ~ and perfect Handwriting Taught ia Fight 
"i Composiion and the Art of 


Letter Writing.—4, St. Mary's Gate and 
30, Burlington-street. 
MOWLE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Established as the most effective remedy in 

Diarrhoea, Spasms, Cholera, &c. It only requires to be 
known to be appreciated. I have no hesitation in 
characterising it, namely, ‘‘ Towle’s Chlorodyne,” as 
the most useful Medicine that has appeared during the 
resent century. In Diarrh va, Colic, Ague, Spasms, I 
— found it to relieve inure pain and cause more joy 
than any other article that cau be named, 

Sold at Is. 14d., 28. Od., and 4s. 6d., by Chemists and 
Proprietor, 
A. P. TOWLE, STOCKPORT ROAD, M \NCHESTER, 








‘POpa[oUy UoTYys¥g pus yysem ‘“oouno sed sveutnyH g ‘sureyO pe_svMT IT¥H PIOH 3e1eH ar 
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Pure Port Wine, Bo 


ttled in Oporto, and Shipped by A. B. CASSELS 


ranted REALLY PURE, and possessing all the characteristics desired by connoisseurs, in cases of 1, 2, or 3 dozen ; also in Quarte 
a and Octave.—J, F. MOONEY. Sore Acest, 34, DEANSGATE, near the Roya: Exchange.—Sample Bottles may be had. 
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A. LA FOSSE, ART PHOTOGRAPHER. Vignettes 
Carte-de-Visite and other Portraits, 382, VICTORIA STREET. i 
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ONLY DEPOT: 131, MARKET STREET, 


DE AWE Ee SE we 
WHEELER & WILSON’S 


GENUINE SILENT WORKING 


SEWING MACHINES, 


Proved by Twenty Years’ experience, and a Sale of over 


ee fo D - & 2E is is LO. 


EBEST SE WENG NE ACHE ENES 
IN THE WORLD 


FOR FAMILY USE AND GENERAL MANUFACTURING PURPOSES. 


PRICES FROM £6. 6s. CASH, OR ON EASY TERMS. 


Prospectus FREE. 








| 
| 
| 
| 


Pik ROWAR CEE A RH, 


A Patented System for cutting out Ladies’ Dresses, Waists, &c., by any person in 5 minutes, given Gratis to every Retail 
Purchaser of our Machines in Manchester, 


PRICE OF CHARTS, SEPARATE, 10s. PER SET. 


ONLY DEPOT: 131, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 








Beware of Spurious Imitations. The Company’s Name is on Cloth Plate of every Genuine Machine. 








M ATHER’S ORIENTAL How Randy, 
ROSE CREAM, extracted JOHN HEYWOOD’S 

from the choicest rose-leaves, oo | -weuee’ ioe 

removes scurf, strengthens and i " P ENNY POCKET GUIDES 
imparts a gioss (without the To 

use of pomades) to the hair, \ Y Llandudno Scarborough. 

and prevents baldness, even re- , Isle of Man. Southport and Lytham. 
storing the growth in many Matlock. Blackpool and Fleetwood, 
cases which appear hopeless — Giunt’s Causeway, Buxton. 

Sold by all chemists in bottles, | Rhyl. Liverpool. 

at 1s., 2s. 6d,, and 5s, each.— Windermere. Manchester. 
WILLIAM MATHER 14, Bath AYR { ) " é 

Street, Nowyate Street. London, : Wa Sold by all Booksellers and at all Railway Bookstalls 
F.C.: 19, Hanging Ditch, and . ama J 


106, Chester Road, Manchester, ENHAM LAKE ICE, Delivered by K AYE’S WORSDEL L’s PILLS 
; - 7 eats our ears in the city nd suburbs, or packed 
a a ae and forwarded by rai) wi hout was‘e. MNNHESE PILLS are a sure specific for 
M Atas as REFRIGERATORS OR ICE SAFES, HEADACHE INDIGESTION, FL sTULL NCR 
\ a Ae mia | of the best construction, made under our immediate | COMPLAINTS or AFFECTIONS of the STOMACH, 
SAMIC PLAISTERS | J nerintendence. ICH CREM MACHINES, and | LIVER, KIDNEYS, &. They give immediate relief 
(as supplied to the | overything connected with the ice traue ‘ in cases of PERSISTENT CUUGH ASTHM4\, CON- 
\ irmy and Navy at digs =e SUMPTION, and other AFFECTIONS of the LUNGS. 
Scutari Hospital). — N.B.—The delicate nature of ice renders it so liable | for GOUT, RHEUMATIAM, «c., they are invaluable; 
Sold by all chemists | to absorb gases, especially fish taint, that we sell ice they have been in use f-- upwards of half a century, 
at Id.,2d.,4d ,6d.,and | only, and the public may rely upon its purity. and thousands have testixed to the benefits experienced 
}- each. Caution : Address—-WHITFORD & CO., by their use 
ivery pluster has the 
ceca aaa proprietor’ssignature, | Vicrorta MA“ Ket, MANCHESTER, or EXCHANGE STREET Sold hy all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent 
trade-mark, and address on the back. Last, Livexpout, inventors of the Whirling Freezer, | Medicines at 1s. 14d., 8. 9d., and 48. 6d_ per box. 
i to make ice anywhere in fifteen minutes. 


ATHER’S IMPROVED INFANTS’ rm —— 
\ a FEKDING BOTTLES, WITH EARTHEN WARE W H EL P TO N’S 0 OWA Ss PILLS 
ereie cautieah Of ta Ge cnet Cente, hea, ond ¢ BURIF Ying a 


, at f 
durable.— Sold by all chemists, at 6d., 1s., ls. 6d., and j . —— 


zs. each, oF A} . Cure for Indigestion.—Indigestion, with torpidity d 
: ; . the liver, is the curse of thous: nd, who spend 
(Established 40 Yenrs,) er day with acemnnulat:d sufferings ° of —_ “ be 
, ne . T . avo ded by taking Holluway’s tils ace r Ing & 
QTANTON’S Celebrated ¢ OUGH PILLS Are warranted not to contain a single particle of | accompanying y- Sr: mae They strengthen and in 
‘ are universally acknowledyved to be the best for | Mercury or any other Mineral Substance. but to consist | vigorate every organ subservient to divestion. Their 
the speedy cure of Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Influenga, | entirely of Medicinal | atters, Purely Veurtable action is purifying, healing and strengthening. They 
Brouchitis, Consumption, and all diseases of the chest During the last thirty-five years they have proved | may be safely taken without int fe rns with ordin ty 
aud lungs.—W. MATHER, 14, Bath Street, Newgate | their value In thousands of instances in diseases of the | pursuits, or requiring much restriction in diet. ie 
street, London: and 109 Chester Road, Manchester. | Head chest, Bowels, Liver and Kidneys; and mal!) | quickly remove noise in the ears and giddi) ess in 
In boxes at Is. 1)d. and 2s. 9d. each skin complaints are one of the best medicines known | head, and dispel low spirits and  ervous fears. — - 
sold in boxes price 74d., Is 14d, and 2s. 9d. each, by | baisamic Pills effect a cure without deb ita ing 
Cavrion.—“ W. MATHER, Chester Read, Man- | G Wae.rrON & Son, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Strect, | exhausting the system ; on the con rary, they au 
| chester,” on the Government stamp reund every bux. | Londen; a d by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors. | and conserve the vital principls by substituting po 
. Sent Post Free for 16 Stamps. sent free on receipt vf 8, 14, ur 33 stamps for impure blood, 


a: te ie at ores: ERI ee 

Fragrant Tooth Wash—FLUODENTINE, or Liquid Dentifrice, See Dr. Hass 
Report and Medical Testimony, INVALUABLE TO SMOKERS, Scld by al! Chemists at 1s. 6d., 3s., and 58. a Buttle Prepared al HAMPSO 
PHARMACY, 63, Piccadilly. 
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[HOLIDAY NOTES AND RAMBLES.] 


RIBBLESDALE. 


T may be difficult for the untravelled denizen cf Manchester who has 
never been in Craven, to transplant himself in thought to the door- 
| way of the Hill Inn, in Chapeldale. If, however, our reader has perused 
a) the papers which from time to time have been published in this journal, 
descriptive of the localities surrounding Ingleborough, he will know that 
the proner way to get there bodily is by rail to Clapham, and thence by 
foot either over the hill or along the banks of the upper part of the Greta. 
The Mancunian who knows the inn will doubtless remember it as a quiet 
and comfortable resting-place, where he received a homely welcome and 
homely fare, and in the vicinity of which, if the weather was fine, he 
spent some pleasant holidays. 
It was early one summer afternoon in the present year when we bade 
firewell to the rosy-cheeked waitress at this roadside public-house, and 
tetail directed our steps towards Ribblesdale. The lane along which we 
passed was a perfect specimen of a wild Yorkshire road. It was a long 
white track running between bare stone walls, now crossing little hills, 
ind again sinking into small valleys. Immediately over the wall, on 
ach side, were bleak fells stretching away on the right to the dark 
sides of Ingleborough, and on the left to the distant but lofty summit of 
| Whernside. One or two solitary farm-houses, standing far away under 
the shadow of the latter mountain, seemed rather to remind us of human 
ae lie than to interfere with the solitude of the scene. After p.ssing along 
wveral of the depressions and elevations of the road, we encountered a 
| fgure whose clerical habiliments indicated his connection with the little 
IDES chapel and hamlet lower down the dale. Without waiting for the 
tremony of an introduction, this gentleman expressed his kindliness by 
ytham. } musing for awhile to chat with us about the beauty of the day. Quiet 
lectwood, | md uneventful must the life of such a man be in such a place, marked 
only by an occasional wedding, christening, or burial, but not without a 
fill measure of happiness if his heart be rightly tuned ; fixed 


Bookstalls in a still retreat, 
we Sheltered, but not to social duties lost, 
ILLS, Secluded, but not buried. 

Awalk of a mile or two brought us to the head of Ribblesdale. A 
cific for tuster of huts stood at the junction of the two dales. These huts were 
a lrthe occupation of the men at work upon the continuation of the 
ie ral — Railway line, which is being carried along Kibblesdale to 
e LUNGS. land. The wild and desolate appearance of the surrounding 
—— wmery made the wooden village suggestive of a settlers’ encampment 
xporiencad Bthe unreclaimed wilds of America. In the main, street we observed 


that the dram-shop was already represeuted in force. We knew that 
other equally deadly foe had also presented itself when we saw on 
he doors and walls, reminding us of the plague-mark used during the 
brat Plague of London, placards headed with the awful word ‘ Small- 
St" One or two new-made coffins were brought from the joiners’ 


; in Patent 
er box. 


— 






_» % we passed, and all along Ribblesdale we encountered at’ 
Meals the warning words. Secure, however, ir. a recent scatheless 
¢ "perience of the disease—thanks to vaccination—we passed on through 
torpidity settleme ‘ s us . os Ls 
«pend each - mt; and mentally wishing, in the spirit of Ruskin, that 
- oe aes “ys and navvies would ‘‘cut their rambles a little shorter,” we 
en an to get clear of the huts, and then patised on a stone wall to 
sins. i Scene. Away in the corner on our left the hills seemed'to - 
ith aint ; Presenting a barrier of treeless moorland, and a maze of 
_ Pay} = Nearer we could see the road winding along past Gearstones 
we - ~ ‘ *to%$ Cam Fell—stretching before us on the other side the valley— 





they st heat, and Wensleydale. At some distance along this road, and 
ivuling por _ Cam Fell, is the source of the Ribble, and not far from it is the 
ofthe Wharfe. The beginning of the Ribble’ is called Gale: 









Beck. On its way down past Gearstones it collects the produce of 
several small streams which rise amid the lower hills surrounding 
Whernside,: At the place where we rested it looked like a narrow 
streak of silver stretching along the bottom, and here and there hid by 
the lower slopes of the dale. Looking forward, we saw on one side 
another huge arm of Ingleborough jutting out in a series of step-like 
ridges outlined against the sky, and on the other the apparently inac- 
cessible head of Penyghent, overlooking a wide expanse of coarse 
pasture-land. 

A walk of two miles along a road high above the level of the Ribble, 
which glided below, brought us to Selside, a small cluster of ruinous- 
looking houses. From this point rises a mountain pass leading to 
Clapdale and Clapham, which village is distant about five miles. A 
walk of half a mile from Selside, up this pass, brings the traveller to 
the largest chasm in the side of Ingleborough. It is called Alum Pot, 
and is about sixty yards long, and in places about twenty wide. The 
depth is immense. 

Leaving Selside without pausing to examine the large number of in- 
teresting caves and chasms in the neighbourhood, we continued our walk 
along the dale towards Settle, yet nine miles away. The character of 
the scenery remained unchanged until we reached the ancient village of 
Horton. Whittaker opines that the real name is Horetown, and that it 
‘*is so called from being grey with sleet when the lower grounds are 
unsprinkled.” The church is dedicated to St. Oswald, and is said to 
have been built about the time of the first Henry, though no certain 
knowledge on the subject can be obtained. The tower is attributed, 
like the majority of the Craven towers, to the reign of the eighth Henry, 
The attention of the traveller is attracted at some distance by the 
singular appearance of the roof. On nearing it he discovers that it is 
formed of plates of lead, the bent condition of which increases the quaint 
appearance of the building. The village has a prettily old-fashioned look, 
and the post-office stands in the church-yard, which is entered by means 
of two lych-gates. Beyond Horton the scenery becomes more varied. Being 
immediately in front of Penyghent we obtained a good view of its imposing 
summit. By this time we had crossed the Ribble, which now hurried 
along on our right; it had grown into a wide stream, leaping over huge 
masses of rock. Ascending a steep hill, over which the road wound, 
we looked down a craggy and wooded bank into a ravine, from which 
came the roar of the river, awe-inspiring and yet musical. The ground 
was more fertile-looking and was now studded with trees and houges and 
villages. Still, however, on all sides rose a boundary line of bleak fells 
dividing Ribblesdale from other dales. Passing through Stainforth, a 
well-to-do looking village with good houses, in the neighbourliood of 
which are some fine falls, or ‘‘fosses,’’ as the dalesmen term them, 
we passed a line of bold limestone cliffs rising perpendicularly on our 
left. These cliffs ‘‘dip,” as most of the cliffs in the neighbourhood 
appear to do, to the north-east, and present one or two examples of that 
undulated appearance which is said to be the result of compression. 
The village of Langcliffe, which has evidently taken its name from these 
scars, next appeared in sight, and shortly afterwards passing over the 
bridge at Giggleswick we took our leave of the Ribble. ‘The upper and 
lower ends of the dale present a striking contrast of desolation and 
picturesque beauty. 

Giggleswick, or Gukelleswicke, is famous for its grammar-school, 
founded by Edward the Sixth, in the seventh year of his reign. Nowell, 
who was the vicar of Giggleswick from 1548 to his death in 1556, 
appears to have been much attached to the place, and used his influence 
as chaplain to the young monarch to induce the latter to endow the 
school. It is celebrated as having been for fifty-four years under the 
care of the Rev. William Paley, B.A., the father of the renowned Dr. 
Paley. William Paley and his wife were buried at Giggleswick, and 
the author of Zhe Evidences of Christianity received the greater portion 

of his education there. The road from here back to Clapham is 
extremely fine. For the greater part of the way it lies immediately at 
the foot of a noble range of cliffs, known as Giggleswick Scars, at the 
back of which we pass in coming along Ribblesdale. At the foot of 
these scars is the ebbing and flowing well spoken of by Drayton, who 
wrote in the time of James the First, in his Po/yolsion. We rested on 
its. brink; and saw the water rise and fall four or five inches in the 
trough which receives it several times in the course of ten minutes. 








The old rhymer’s account of the origin of the stream is poetic. He 
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records how a nymph was pursued by a satyr. When at last, panting 
and exhausted, she fell to the ground at this place, she besought the 
gocs to deliver her from her pursuer, and they considerately changed 
her to the spring which has ever since heaved and sank as did her 
stainless bosom. Modern science has striven to find a more practical 
explanation, and two theories have been put forth, One imagines a 
|| piece of mechanism, consisting of a stone turning on a pivot, which bars 
the passage of the water somewhere in the interior of the hill until a 
sufficient quantity has accumulated to force the impediment round on its 
axis. The other theory explains the phenomenon on the principle of 
the double syphon, <A walk of four miles from the well brought us 
again to Clapham, 





ifn 
—— 


MANCHESTER HOTELS. 
THE SCEPTRE INN. 


_agonons time since, on our giving a sketch of the Crosier Hotel, we 
. were amused to learn that some individuals, not remarkable for 
their perspicacity, went in search of that ecclesiastical, legal, and com- 
mercial establishment. Not being able to find the object of their search, 
the pilgrims called at the Mitre, and having there made inquiries of the 
|| priestessess of that shrine, they were made acquainted with the where- 
| abouts of the Mecca to which they were bound. Now, on reading the 
| title of this sketch, probably our readers will be puzzled, like the gentle- 
| men who went in search of the Crosier, to find out the situation of the 
| Sceptre. Why not call a spade a spade at once? Somehow, it humours 
| usnottodoso. As the Bastard says in Aing Yohn, “ And if his name 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 








be George, I’ll call him Peter,” and as the same Plantagenet observes 
further on, 

For he is but a bastard to the time, 

That doth not smack of observation. 
So we have no doubt that our readers will be able to identify the locality 
of the Sceptre, without being obliged to call at the Crown Inn for the 
necessary information. 

Situated upon a promontory, in a central situation, and in the very 

heart of the great commercial emporium of the city, the Sceptre has 
what showmen call a good ‘‘ pitch,” and stands unrivalled and alone. 
While the whole neighbourhood around it has been rebuilt within the 
last thirty years, this ancient hostelry remains unchangeable as the 
Pyramids. Other hotels have expanded and inflated themselves like the 
frog in the fable, but the Sceptre Inn is like the Jaws of the Medes and 
Persians, which alter not. A commercial tavern it was, a commercial 
tavern it is, and a commercial tavern it ever shall be, so long as home- 
trade warehouses, print warehouses, shipping houses, and sellers of grey 
calicoes endure, These are the days of the extension of clubs. Every- 
where are rising up club-houses—clubs palatial, political, social, com- 
mercial, artistic, forensic, gymnastic; billiard clubs, chess clubs, masonic 
clubs, working men’s clubs, and women’s clubs. Nevertheless, in spite 
of all this competition, the old British institution, the tavern, remains, 
and will remain, a convenience, a luxury, and a necessity. Clubs are 
all very well ; convenient, pleasant, and agreeable to the sybarite, the 
bachelor, and the benedick. Scapegoats are they to henpeeked Job 
Caudles and incorrigible old sinners. As King Phanor candidly con- 
fesses, in the Palace of Truth, ‘1 often have declared that I’ve been 
there, when really I have been elsewhere.’ But with all their conveni- 
ences, clubs are not exactly the elysiums which some people fancy 
they are, They are stiff, pompous, and frigid, and by no means private. 
It seems paradoxical, but it is a fact, that if you seek privacy from the heat, 
dust, and bustle of the streets, you are more likely to find it in a public- 
house than in your club. In stress of weather a secluded tavern is the 
safest port. 

** What the dickens are you doing here?” said we to Bigwig, whom 
we met the other day in one of these out-of-the-way places. ‘* What the 
dickens are you doing here?” Bigwig, who is quite a swell in his way, 
and may possibly be a Judge one of these days, replied, ‘* Well, the fact 
is, my dear fellow, I wished to avoid the club, as Buttonholder is such 
an infernal bore and Quidnunc talks so loud ; so I came here to smoke 
a cigar and recuperate in peace.” There is no place where you are at 
once so independent and so private as at an inn. You pay your money 


mittee men to harass you ; no petty domestic annoyances to worry you ; 








and you take your choice, There are no cliques, stewards, and com-,>{~,proprietor of the establishment. Landlords of the Sceptre ha 





nobody to bully you, and nobody for you to bully ; a shade in the vast 
wilderness where You can contmune and be still for a-short period. ’ 


I fly from pomp, I fly from plate! I 
I fly from Falsehood’s specious grin ; { ] 
Freedom I love, and form I hate, | | 
And choose my lodgings atan Inn. i 


Here, Waiter! take my sordid ore, | 
Which lackeys else might hope to win ; 
It buys what courts have not in store, 
It buys me freedom at an Inn, | 

























Whoe’er has travelled life’s dull round, i 
Where’er his stages may have been, | 

May sigh to think he still has found 
‘The warmest welcome at an Inn. 


This was the opinion of William Shenstone, Esquire, of Leasowes, in 
the county of Salop, ever so many years ago, and we don’t think that 
elegant poet was far wrong. Of course this is not the point of view from 
which Sir Wilfrid Lawson and the T-totallers regard inns and public- 
houses, but then it is just possible that these gentry may be prejudiced, 
Public-houses are liable to be abused, and are abused. So are churches, ‘ 
and entering a tavern no more means intoxication than going to church . 
means religion. : 

The Sceptre Inn has many characteristics peculiar to itself. It is old- : 
fashioned, and, as we have said, its customs change not. Neither do its 
servants—at least very rarely—and if you take a trip to Australia or 














India, and come back in ten or twenty years, with or without a fortune, | J 
you will find very little difference at the Sceptre Inn. Mine host, who, }* 
we regret to say, has not been so well lately, has probably become some: | * 
what more portly. Mine hostess may have a few more olive branches |} ‘ 
about her apron strings. Old Gulielmus may have become somewhat |} ti 
balder, Carlotta and Mariana may have become a trifle plumper, some- th 
what rounder about the waist and crow’s-feety about the eyes, but these i) 
are about all the changes that youare likely to discover after a lengthened an 
absence. The Sceptre has long been notorious for the good quality of | co 
the cheer which it provides; likewise for the good measure which it | on 
meteth out. Once a famous coursing house, and its proprietor a mighty 
hunter, like Tom Moore’s shattered vase, ‘‘the scent of the roses clings | 
to it still.” Does not a portrait of the famous white greyhound Sandy 
adorn its walls, a dog of note, before Camaradzo, Lobelia, and Master 
M‘Grath had been even dreamt of? But if once famous for coursing | 
and the annals of Lytham and Waterloo, the Sceptre has been, and still [ 
is, notorious for Welsh rabbit hunting. When one thinks of thenumber | 
of cheeses which must have been devoured in the consumption of these | Cre 
dainties, and the consequent nightmares, the imagination is appalled. } whi 
The Sceptre calls up reminiscences of the late Mr. Pitt, dancing-master, | the 
and of Jim Browne, comedian, portraits of whom hang on the walls of a 
the ‘‘snug.” On one of Jim Browne’s last appearances on the hon 
Manchester stage he performed Goldfinch in the Road to Ruin to a the 
uproarious house, crammed to the ceiling, and with immense zest, Of, 
dash, and spirit. Within a few minutes after having appeared before of 
the curtain, he almost tottered into the Sceptre Inn, done up, feeble, : 
and utterly exhausted. We suppose that nobody, not even Sir Wilfrid rat 
Lawson, would grudge the veteran, who had been gladdening the hearts to 
of hundreds in a glittering theatre, his draught of stout, or his glass of mar] 
brandy-and-water, and crust of bread and cheese. ; Impr 
Like the descent to a certain place, the road to which is paved with Mas 
good intentions, ingress and egress to and from the Sceptre are €4sy- The 
You may go in by the front door and go out by the back, or you ae than 
reverse the process and go out at the front portal, like the ghost has j 
Hamlet’s father in the closet scene. Inside there is a bar, as | Kais 





inns, only it is not intended for the accommodation of customers, <r 
have four rooms at their disposal on the ground floor, and a — 
rooms upstairs for those who are desirous of more privacy. In we 
snuggery to which we have already referred, no smoking 1s allov a 
to acertain hour. Besides the portraits of the professor of dancing ~ 
the comedian before-mentioned, there are upon the walls peggee fe 
Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, re Pane = 
Thornhill, conspicuous in a capacious white waistcoat. ; 
Thornhill, we do not mean him of the Vicar of Wakefdd, res ~ 


uncle, our old friend Burchell, who courted the lovely — 


























. . built 
* prospered as they deserve to do, and Squire Thornhill has 
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t unto himself a country house, nearly as large as Mr. Sam Pendle’s at 
| Whalley Range. The Sceptre Inn is an early house. If there are no 
| customers’ in between eleven and twelve p.m., they shut the place up 
i without more ado, and on Sundays the doors are closed at three o'clock 
| pm.,and are not re-opened at all until Monday morning. Being an old- 
| @shioned place, scurry and haste would be out of character ; consequently 
' the attendance is leisurelyand slow. If you think you will get attended to 
| more quickly*by kicking up a row, you will find you are mistaken. You 
| may fame and fret ‘and tug at the old bell ropes until you are black in 
| the face without’ producing the slightest impression. After you have 
| yearly burst with suppressed rage, the door will open, and a stiil small 
voice will inquire, “If you please, did anybody ring?” This is a poser, 
| and instead of indulging in a fine strain of invective, you draw in your 
| hos, and roar as gently as any sucking dove. 

In some smoke-rooms which we have seen, access to the } lace is 
dificult, as the doorway is always blocked up by precocious you'hs and 
faded swells carrying on flirtations with blithe and skipsome barmaids. 
There are no such obstacles at the Sceptre. The smoke-room, wr what 
passes for such—for smoking does not seem to be confined exclusively to 
it-is an oblong apartment, containing the portrait of the aforesaid dog, 
one or two prints of old Market Street, and a stag’s head with large 
antlers over the chimney-piece. Dinners are provided daily in adjoining 
rooms, and upstairs there is an ordinary. The Sceptre Inn has not yet 
alopted that modern abomination of Manchester hotels, a large 
restaurant, where people eat like barbarians amid a deafening clamour, 
| and where distracted and perspiring waiters run about ina steamy atmo- 
sphere of cookery. Attached to the inn are vaults, which, however, are 
not surrounded by the ginny squalor which is usually associated with 
sich places. There the tired wayfarer can slake his thirst, or have his 
“two penn'orth,” without the risk of being poisoned. In the course of 
| time we suppose the Sceptre will pass away, like the gorgeous palaces, 
the solemn temples, the great globe itself, and leave not a wrack behind. 
When that day arrives there will be commotion in the Shades below, 
among the souls of departed greyhounds, print-sellers, and. grey cloth 
commission agents. On that occasion, Jim Browne will re-appear for 
one night only as Nicodemus in The Spectre Bridegroom. 





i 
[STUDIES IN NATURAL HISTORY. | 


THE SCHOOLMASTER. 


y I had not been anticipated by a great author in the assign- 
ment to a particular individual of the noblest work of the 
Creator, I should have given the Schoolmaster the position 
vhich is now, and has been for so long a time, occupied by 
the “honest man.” Perhaps, without disturbing the arrange- 
| ment of the great author, the Schoolmaster, when he is an 
honest man—and he ought always to be so—may still occupy 
theniche which has been so universally accorded to the latter. 
Of course this process, if adopted, would let in many gentlemen 
of other trades and professions, and render this dignified position 
rather cheap. Still, as the world goes, perhaps it would not be 
foo much to affirm that there is little danger of the honest-man 
market being overdone with the raw material. All I want to 
Impress upon the reader is this—that in proportion as the School- 
master is exalted the debasement of the people will be postponed. 
¢ wise German folk exhibit their wisdom in no greater degree 
than in the veneration they manifest for the Schoolmas Well 
has it been said that the brilliant campaigns of the grizzled old 
Kaiser, who with his conquering cohorts marched the other day 
under the linden trees, were primarily the work of those un- 
sive and patient men who, with such thoroughness of 
tndeavour and by such slow but sure accretions, made the 
youth acquainted with so many branches of useful 
knowledge, not seeking to perfect a paragon here and there, but 
rather to distribute with impartial completeness the good seed 
wer the entire terrain before them, 
| cannot hope in this paper, or in many such, to do full 
Mstice to this topic. I feel, and have long felt, that in England 














we are scarcely alive to the full significance of this paramount 
profession. I say paramount with a lively recollection that the 
claims of the minister of the Gospel will be held to be superior 
to those of the Schoolmaster ; and if I dispute those claims, I do 
so advisedly, It may be that the latter is not worthy to unloose 
the latchet of the shoes of the clergyman ; but the shoes of the 
clergyman would mostly be little worth standing in ifthe School- 
master had not been his Baptist, and gone before him. Take yout 
own case, O! Paterfamilias, and estimate the twin crafts by your 
own anxieties in respect of them. In respect of the parson your 
mind is at ease. The shortcomings of his reverence you can 
supplement yourself, or you can change the tap without much 
difficulty. Of the latter, big John and little John partake indif- 
ferently. You can taste and try in company with the tender 
youngster who nods at your side in chapel or in church. 
In all probability little John imbibes very little of the brew, 
whether it be bitter or sweet, good or bad. For him the 
appreciative day has not arrived. When it has arrived, both 
you and his reverence may neither of you be indispensable. 
But how about the Schoolmaster? If you be a thoughtful man, 
with a wise and not a foolish love for your little son, with what 
restless apprehensiveness you will seek out a preceptor for him, 
and with what jealousy you will make over the boy to the man 
who may do so much either to mar or to make him! Gauging 
the status of the Schoolmaster by the anxieties of good fathers 
and mothers in regard to him, I think I am not wrong in calling 
his profession paramount. The man who, from his school 
rostrum, can look into the fresh faces and clear bright eyes 
of thirty or forty boys, of ten to seventeen years of age, 
conscious that he can educate as well as instruct them, and 
meaning by God’s help to do so—who can bear to have focused 
upon himself all the subtle judgment of character, the almost 
instinctive perception of character, proper to boys of those ages 
when acting in concert—who can feel that in all essentials he 
is never small or mean in his dealings with them—that he 
never says one thing at the school desk and another in the 
letter home to parents—who can be firm without being harsh, 
friendly without being too familiar—who has the faculty of de- 
monstrating to his boys the bearing of a difficult task upon the 
practical issues of life, instead of leaving them to consider the 
majority of their tasks as so many wooden blocks which can 


never by any possibility be clothed, and upon which nothing at 
all can ever hang—such a man, I| profess, should be by all .true 


men regarded as almost a priceless treasure in every free 
community, 


The languid pulses of my system were stirred the other day 
when I read in the papers that our dear boys at the Grammar 
School had been receiving their prizes at the hands of Sir 


Joseph Heron; and all I can say is that I envied Sir Joseph the 
gratifying duty which he had to discharge. 
a single instant that I could have discharged it. 
bid! 


by that very fact. 
and behold how thin he comes out again. 


Not that I mean for 
Heaven for- 
As far as my own comfort is concerned I would rather 
talk to the Wesleyan Conference than to a school full of eager 
lads, brimful of spirits, with a holiday dangling, like bunches of 
grapes, before their eyes, and with their keen wits made keener 
Dip a vapid orator into a bath of that sort, 
Nevertheless, if one 
durst have essayed the task, and could have got one’s wits 
touched with the right tuning-fork just for ten minutes, would 
it not have been jolly to have joined with the Grammar School 
boys in their festival, and have led them along with you in a 
little speech? Any how,I should have considered it a great 
honour to have stdod by the side of ¢#e Schoolmastéer on that 
occasion, and, as a citizen of Manchester, to hate testified by 
my presence my unfeigned admiration for his craft, and my 
great regard for himself. Men and brethren, let us all of us 
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think what the Schoolmaster means. Let us remember what he 
has toda. If now and again wesfancy him wanting, let us dis- 
trust our judgment—always bearing in mind that if he be a good 
Schoolmaster he will be a wise one—-one above gerunds and 
participles—and that, being.a wise.one, he will be in all probability 
all the wiser just when we are disposed to challenge his con- 
clusions. 

A great Schoolmaster—one who formerly birched ingenuous 
youth in Scotland (for which process the costume of the country 
offered him tempting facilities),and who has since then, for thirty 
years or more, been a Schoolmaster on a larger scale, and spatu- 
lated the social foundations of Great Britain and Ireland con- 
stantly—has given it as his opinion that the functions of the 
Schoolmaster are not primary at.all,as I believe them to be. In 
the Latter Day Pamphlets we read: “ But the Schoolmaster is 
secondary—an effect rather than a cause in this matter. What 
the Schoolmaster with his Universities shall manage or attempt 
to teach will be ruled by what society with its practical 
industries is continually demanding that men should learn.” 
Well, then, if this be true, I am sorry for all head masters the 
world over. If, as the same great Scotchman says, the world is 
peopled by so many millions of beings who are “ mostly fools,” 
the suggestions and demands which go up therefrom to the 
Schoolmasters will be very interesting indeed, and ought very 
soon to cause the brains of our head masters to ferment like 
wort in a brewer's vat. 


TOWN TALK, 
AND THINGS IN GENERAL. 
THE PRESS, THE WEST-ENDERS, AND THE QUEEN. 

N OW that Colonel Bartelott, the 7%es, and the Alanchester Examiner 

(the latter only a recent convert to West-endism) have had their 
flingat Her Majesty, we hope the Soyereign may be let alone by the news- 
papers for some time at least. The Court milliners and the West-end 
tradesmen have now been appeased ; the patched-up and bewigged old 
dowagers have chundered and chumped at the topic over their kettle- 
drums; the silly little men who feel delight in talking about the 
Queen’s conduct, as if they had a personal grievance in the 
comparative retirement of their Sovereign—oh, what little snobs 
have hiccupped and squeaked their final protest. Such is the influence 
of the Press. It speaks, and all the little woolly dogs on four wheels 
cease to squeak. It commands, and all the little woolly dogs stand fast. 
The Queen is inhospitable, because, having invited her daughter to 
Osborne, her son-in-law, before going there, wants to have a day or two 
with his wife amongst the London sights, and to honour a faithful 
servant of his dynasty by paying him a visit. The Queen is.inhospitable, 
because a sensible Emperor, who desires to rove at will about town 
at all hours, early and late, prefers an hotel to a palace. Do we 
like to put up with friends when we go to London ? Don’t we 
rather refuse all tenders of hospitality, and say we shall be more 
independent at Fenton's or the Langham ? Is it improbable 
that royal folks are very like other fulks in these particulars ; 
and is it reasonable to blame the Queen for the prevalence of human 
nature? Then Her Majesty does not comeamongst her people, just as if 
the Londoners were the people of England. ‘There will be, say the critics, 
an estrangement of the people from the throne as an institution, if Her 
Majesty «dloes not confurm more to the Zimes’ programme. We see 
little of the Queen down in Lancashire, nor is it likely that our loyalty 
could be kept green by the fact of the Queen driving about Hyde Park 
every afternoon at four o'clock. Such nonsense as a relaxation of loyalty 
throughout the realm for such a reason was never surely set before the 
public before. Are we all becoming Jeames’s together? Have we 
forgotten that a lady of fifty years and upwards ought to be believed 
when she pleads ill-health as an excuse ? 





LANCASHIRE VY, KENT. 
In the return match played between these counties at Old Trafford, 
last week, the home county scored a particularly easy win. On_paper 
the Kent eleven appeared very formidable. With such amateurs as 





‘was the reverse. [understand the same report appears ™ 








Mesars. C, J. Thornton, Kelson, Lipscomb, the Hon. G, Hartis, and 

Lord Clifton—the-two last distinguished public school cri 
such professional players as Willsher, Bennett, H ; : 
seemed highly probable that Lancashire would “i Meters 
hold itsown. But Kentturned out much less dangerous inreality than in 
anticipation. The total score only reached the miserable number m. 
There was little to remark on in such an-extremely moderate innings, 
Mr. Thornton just gave the fielders a hint-of- his quality ‘as the fiereest 
hitter in the kingdom, but came to grief before he had been 

at work to make a serious impression on the score. Hickton and Mr 
Appleby bowled admirably throughout, and divided the wickets preity 
evenly, and we appear at last to have found a useful and. trustworthy 
wicket keeper in Mr. Jackson. The amateur element was very strong in 
the constitution of the Lancashire eleven. Messrs. Hornby and Leese 
‘batted in a characteristically magnificent way, making, between them, 
close upon 120 runs. The first innings left Kent 130 behind, ard in 
their second attempt the Southern players only slightly improved on 
their first innings. The two very moderate scores were strong evidence 
of the excellence of our bowling and fielding. To win such a match, 
with an innings and some runs to spare, is a sufficiently creditable 
performance. It is curious that a cricketing season which is closing with 
so much honour should have opened so wretchedly. 


“WHICH IS WHICH?” 

Miss Litton’s programme at the Prince's Theatre, which has hardly a 
fair chance this sort of weather, has been reinforced by the production 
of the newest comedietta from the pen of Mr. Theyre Smith, author of 
Unele's Will. The little piece is smartly written, but its author does 
not yet know how to manage half a dozen characters. That entire 
Teliance upon witticism which serves so well in two-part pieces \is a 
broken reed to depend upon in pieces of a more ambitious order. Our 
promising young dramatists.are all relying too much upon dialogue, and 
merely witty dialogue. A drama requires action, business, character. 
These Mr. Smith’s piece lacks. Miss Litton herself acts in it the part 
originally played by Miss Louisa Moore. As the principal necessity of 
the impersonation is good looks, Miss Litton would have amply satisfied 
its requirements had she worn a less fashionable and more becoming 
bonnet. But in the case of the Court Theatre good looks are not the 
only sacrifice to fashion. Good taste is sacrificed as well. Presented 
to each party entering the circle is.a long gilt list of all the titled people 
who have visited the Royal Court Theatre. Anything more low than 
this it is impossible to imagine.. It is quite unworthy of an establish- 
ment professing to be conducted on the most ladylike principles. 


THE ASPHALTE AGITATION. 

The moving spirits in this question must really act a little more pm- 
dently. The matter is being too much written about from the St. 
Ann's Square point of view, and from the stand-point of the Val de 
Travers Asphalte Company or their assignees. It is quite amusing 
with what a wonderful unanimity all the writers and speakers on this 
matter agree that a famous place for the experiment would be—St. 
Ann's Square. But notwithstanding all this wonderful unanimity upon 
the platform and the newspaper stage, it is abundantly evident that the 
Val de ‘Travers Company, or its representatives, must considerably 
lower their terms before their propositions can be listened to ; and even 
then there will still remain the very grave objections to which asphalte, 
as a pavement, is open. For inclines it cannot be adopted, and its suita- 
bility for heavy traffic is yet unproved and extremely doubtful. 


THE WESLEYAN CONFERENCE AND THE PRESS. 
A correspondent, referring to our remarks of last week on Wesleyans 


and the Class Meeting, and the kind of reports of the proceedings in } 


Mr. Tlughes’s case which had up to that time appeared in the news: | 
papers, invites our attention to the full report in a Wesleyan 4 
the Methodist Recorder, in which Mr. Hughes's speech is given at cons 
derable length. Our correspondent adds :—‘‘I take this liberty, ® | 
order to remove your impression that there has been a desire to suppre | 
Mr. Hughes’s defence, as I believe the general feeling of the es 


Wesleyan newspaper, the Watchman. Its late appearanets I ai 
ing for their o¥* 


gine, is owing to the ministerial reporters reserv! 


———— eS atl 
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sewspapers their full reports, sending to the Manchester daily 
merely a2 summary of their proceedings.” Nevertheless, it 
is to be regretted that these summaries in the Manchester and 











so much space to Mr. Hughes’s commentators and critics and so 
jue to his own vindication. In any case, the circumstance prevented 
atsiders—whether Wesleyans or others—from arriving at an accurate 
emelusion on 'the-subject. seeing that only one side was presented with 
my degree-of fulness. ‘We should ‘be sorry to impute to the mimisterial 
any conscious or intentional desire either to mislead the readers 
| of their narratives or to suppress Mr. Hughes's defence. But the 
| elect was to prevent anyone who wished to be just from arriving at a 
ir judgment on the questions at issue. Furthermore, it is doubtful 
| whether the Conference or Wesleyanism gains by the present system of 
\ eclading professional reporters. The meetings of Convocation—the 
| governing body of the Church of Engiand—of the Congregational and 
_ Baptist Unions, and of the Church Assemblies of Scotland are not thus 
_alowsly guarded from the .representatives of the press. Why is the 
| Wesleyan Conference among ecclesiastical assemblies the only conclave 
| from which they are excluded ? 
i} 
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THE LAY OF THE WATER LILIES. 


By THe Mayor’s HENCHMAN. 

















dly a |] TRAVELL’D in attendance on His Worshipful the Mayor, 
action , 4 And Aldermen and Councillors full forty odd was there, 
hor of | Likewise our noble Town Clerk gave his presence to the fate, 
- does t And all of them was early, and not one of ‘em was late. 
entire Wetuk the train at London Road, leastways ‘the train tuk we, 
sisa And a-party on the platform says, ‘* Why, James, is this a spree?” 
Our “Speak more respectful, Sir,” says I, “ of these extinguish’d men, 
e, and Or I will bung your eyes,” I says, “if you says that agen.” 
ractes. Which then he held his kaytive tongue, and was uhkommun sneep’d, 
a $o let his brazen imperence in oblivions be steep’d. 
“*e | ‘This was the water party for to see the Woodhead lakes ; 
oming There were lots of snowy waistcoats and a sight of wide-awakes ; 
ot the I And several City Councillors was dress’d unusual fine, 
sented |} Asif they wish’d to scatter pearls before:the Cheshire swine. 
people | Such pins and rings and glittering studs I never see’d afore, 
» than {I ; Since [ have stud, this many a year, just at the Council door. 
ablish- lim | With pride I gaz’d upon the group, it was a mottled throng : 
\ Such champions of the proper thing—such haters of the wrong ! 
| Oh, Britting is my native land ! the refuge of the free, 
| And Manchester's my birth-place and munissipalitee. 
re pra | The “special” came alongside with a beautiful salloon, 
the "a | And we whisk’d along right merrily at ten in the forenoon ; 
Val 4nd much they jok’d, our Councillors, and told their pleasant tales, 
a Until we sighted Crowden and the water-cover'’d vales. 
on Then the sweet air of the moorlands embrac’d us in its arms, 
be—St. like a laughing lass of twenty with a power of pretty charms ; 
ty nil _ And we felt our pulses bound along with locomotive steam, 
var And friskiness took firmly hold of that there Town Hall team. 
nd even That bluff and hearty alderman, entitied Mr. Bake, 
ssphalte, | Told stories out of Lancashire which caused our sides to ache : 
its suita- “Now, chaps, there’s nowt to eat,” he says, which rous’d a burst of larter; 
“But, if yo want to sup a drop, wese getten lots of water.” 
_ ‘it our Town Clerk, the barrownite, was down upon him sharp, 
Though mild he draw’d his sentence like an Heeolian harp ; 
esleyans Now Bake,” says he, ‘excuse me, because I really think, 
dings in n you take us to the water yet you will not make us drink.” 
ne NEWS | At which the awe-struck concors cried, ‘‘ Sir Joe is always clever, 
journal, | And he shall birch our pantaloons for ever and for ever.” 
at ow At a quarter to eleven we were roaming at our ease, 
me | about an hour thereafter we were eating bread and cheese ; 
al sight of so much water caus’d a hidrofobbic sneer, 
as ~ wetted all our whistles ‘with some Allsopp’s bottled beer. 
“ = an on hidrofobby,” says the driver of the ’Bus ; 
oy rasa a-gallond up of that there lush to as ; 
onl ‘imitate a mad dog with my mug all over foam.” 


oiher daily papers (we consulted, in all, seven journals) should have — 





Says I, “My man, what is your name when you are quite at home? 
The Carriage Company, no doubt, will make a charge for manners— 
Modest marine assurance is hinscribéd on their banners— 

If three of gin and gingerbeer won’t quench your horrid thirst, 

Then hie thee to Rhodes Reservoir and drink until thou burst.” 


‘Pardon this slight digression, but I can’t abear a sot, 


And I wish that anti-temperance may always go to pot. 


Rhodes Wood, Vale House, and Bottoms were the next in our pro- 
gramme 
(By Bottoms is not meant the part from{which they furnish ham), 

And then there rose a ringing cheer when Arnfield came in view, 

For it was down in black and white: ‘* A? Arnjield dine at 2!” 

The mighty Jennison had been and put up a marquee— 

Where will you find a Boniface so bountiful as he ? 

Not with veal pie he nourished us, nor Eccles cakes, I ween, 

But a spread of sumptious dainties, all a-wearing of the green, 


I touch’d his Worship on the arm to intimate a grace ; 

Sure never Bishop on the bench could better go the pace, 

As he.stood up, a layman, with his flowing locks and wavy, 
And softly said, and solemnly, John Grave doth bless the gravy. 
Then all went at it tooth and nail, particularly tooth, 

Like eagles all the Aldermen did there renew their youth ; 

Also each City Councillor press’d hardly on his brother, 

Tf onesaid, “* Do not choke yourself,” they answered, ‘* You're another.” 
The turtle vanish'’d from the scene like grass that's mowed fast, 
But even jolly feeds like this must terminate at last, 

For every Common Councillor is not incline’ to brast. 


Then let our grateful horisons, upspringing from the vales, 
Silute her Majesty the Queen, likewise the Prince of Wales, 
Grave, Esquire, Mayor, the Aldermen, the Councill rs also, 
And when they’re haqueous again may I be there to go! 


— 


ACADEMY DAY AT STONEYHURST 
COLLEGE, 


T an early hour, an hour indeed when many a “ fat and 
greasy citizen” was still a-bed, we entered the fine old 
quadrangle of Stoneyhurst. The day was as bright and shining 
as the lads’ faces, for of our brief summer the first of August 
which, as all the world knows, orfought*to know, is Academy 
day at Stoneyhurst, formed a very fair moiety. The sun was 
plainly to be seen from time to time, and kept popping from 
behind a cloud as if he were firing a royal salute in honour 
of the anniversary of this the Catholic commemoration day, as 
we droye through the pretty lanes, garlanded with honeysuckle 
and the flowering vetch, from Whalley to the college. 

Already some two or three hundred guests had assembled in 
the courtyard, of whom more than half were of sacerdotal hue. 
So many were there, indeed, of the priestly persuasion, that one 
felt inclined to hum, “.Fathers, Fathers everywhere, but not,a 
son their own.” From the windows came the laughter of young 
voices, and the creaking of tightening straps, forgwere they not 
“home for the holidays” ere break of day to-morrow? In and 
out amongst the dark weft and woof of priests, the boys kept 
threading their way like a series of eccentric. shuttles, while 
good temper and the rector, Father Purbrick, seemed to surround 
one on every side. We soon found ourselves following the stream 
into a large room, partially divided into two, as an Irishman 
might say, by a space for folding doors. The upper end was 
occupied by tiers of seats, filled with guests and boys; in the 
middle distance sat the rector witk"some fof his more distin- , 
guished visitors ; beyond them were ranged in two half circles - 
a small band of youthful orators, backed up in their turn by the 
college orchestra and more boys. On, the right2of the rector sat 
Dr. Turner, Bishop of Salford ; on his {left, Dr. Russell, Presi- 
dent of Maynooth. Dr. Turner, not to speak too plainly, is 
anything but a handsome man, and of late years seems to have), 
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ete, 
for everyone from the bewhiskered philosopher to the doctor’s 
little urchin, who as yet assuredly can but “lisp in numbers.” |) 
had obtained one, we strolled into the open air for an hour. And 


acquired a curious habit of developing his forehead at the rate 
of about six inches per annum, or what amounts to the same 
thing, of wearing wigs smaller by degrees and beautifully less, 








until the wonder is, aot that the thing is rich and rare, but how 
on earth it e’er sticks there. Dr. Russell has rather a fine, but 
hungry-looking, face, not unlike Dr. Henry Newman, whom he 
is said to resemble also in the fact that he is a thoroughly ripe 
scholar. 

The performance began by one of the dauntless twelve ad- 
vancing to the middle of the room and declaiming a smartly- 
writt¢n prologue composed for the occasion. It opened by 
referring to the unfortunate family affairs of their Holy Father 
the Pope, the late war, and the Commune; but soon escaping 
to lighter topics, it touched upon the Tichborne case in a 
way which satisfied us that the claimant has few believers at 
Stoneyhurst. 

Stoneyhurst indeed we know, and cherish each remembered spot, 

But the Stoneyhurst which he remembered was a most unlucky shot, 


brought down the house, as did also the declaration that they 
would: never own him, so to speak, 
While he spells so very badly, 
While he thinks that Virgil’s Greek. 
+» When this was finished one young orator after another came 
forward, some reciting Latin or Greek odes, others translating 
passages given them there and then by some master seated 
amongst ourselves. A short dramatic sketch was afterwards 
capitally given by three alumni, and then an overture by the 
band. One of the most admirable performances in the pro- 
gramme was the delivery of a Latin oration upon the Parisian 
Commune by Mr. Francis Scully. Listening to the impassioned 
tones of the beautifully Italianized Latin as they came pouring 
_ from the lips of the young Roscius, it was no longer a dead 
tongue one heard, but a living, glowing language. 
carried far away back again “to the grandeur that was Greece, 
_to the glory that was Rome.” We were no longer listening to 
Master Scully invoking vengeance upon the heads of the 
murderers of the hostages, but to young Antony declaiming on 
the murder of his Casar, and calling on the gods for sharp 
revenge. It was plain and pleasant, too, to note how every word 
was followed, and every quantity measured to the utmost carat 
’ (here it should perhaps be written care?) His actions were so 
well suited to the words as to render this a possible feat even for 
a comparative ignoramus. Another performance that pleased 
us much was the translation of a passage from Cicero’s Philippics 
by Master George Noble, son of the physician. He was so 
modest, and yet so self-possessed, so young looking, and yet 
clearly such a thorough classic, that his exhibition was one of 
the most charming things of the day. 

After each boy had said his say, the names of the successful 
students were announced by Father Kingdom, the Prefect of 
Studies, and the prizes were then distributed, the lads receiving 
them from their fathers if present; if not, the Rector or one of 
the sacerdotal swells who accompanied him presented them. 
The two big things of the day, the Philosophy Prize and the 
Mathematical Prize, were both carried off by Spaniards, each 
award being honoured by a salvo of artillery : at least we say 
salvo for the sake of the sound, what we mean is that a gun was 
fired when the name was announced. The Philosophy Prize 
was won by Mr. Calderon, who, we were informed, is the lineal 
descendant of the great poet, and whose refined and typically 
Spanish face did not belie the bluest of the blue blood of Castile. 
The Mathematical Prize was carried off (apparently as a great 
joke) by Emmanuel de Romana, who hails from the home of the 
Incas. 

When all the prizes were distributed, and everyone, from the 
cedar of Lebanon to the hyssop on the wall, which is allegorical 








One was 





now it was a pleasant sight to see the old boys who had come 
over for the day, to “ the schoolboy spt one ne’er forgets, though 
there one is forgot,” noting the changes which had taken place 


since their day. It was gratifying, too, to find the grand old yew | 
tree hedges, which must have been planted somewhere about the | 
time of the first crusade, as green as the youngest freshman | 


there, and as strong and steady as a highland brigade, in spite 
of their having been cut down because Sir Roger Tichborne 
would persist in smoking behind them. In the dark walk we 
encountered .Mr. Weld, the grandson of the man who originally 
made over the property. to the Jesuits. The brother of the 
gentleman we met is one of the present Fathers, and he himself 
a frequent visitor. He looked as thorough-bred as a racehorse, 
and as conservative as a Chinaman. We felt convinced indeed 
that if his slight limp meant gout, he would die sooner than 
submit to “a radical cure.” Our companion told us how in this 
very walk the last young heir of the Sherbornes had come to 
grief by eating the yew berries, that the property then passed to 
the Duchess of Norfolk, who died without children, and that 
then it reverted to her kinsman, Mr. Weld. This happened about 
the year 1789, at which time the Jesuits abroad were ina parlous 
state on account of the French Revolution, and had soon after 
to leave their head-quarters at Liege, sans céremonie, It was 
then that Mr. Weld sent them word that he had a house in Lan- 
cashire, which he had never seen, but which he was sure was 
the very thing for them, and which was very much at theih 
service. On this hint they came, they saw, they liked it, they! 
remained, and soon after obtained the property, or at least a 
good slice of it, for a nominal sum. 

The event of the day—the dinner—was served up in the great 
refectory, and was a sight to see and remember, Seventy 
thousand a year, in the shape of a little slip of a lad, sat opposite 
to us, enjoying his soup ; lower down the table, the oldest bloods 
of Spain. and Italy in the heirs of the Dukedoms of Cordova, 
Altona, and Borghese, were pitching into the Ribble salmon 
like three ordinary, or extraordinary, hungry boys ; at the upper 
end of the room, “at what they say is called a dais,” two sons 
of the Duc de Gramont had clean forgotten all the troubles o 
their imperialist father in converting the flesh of venison into 
ducal fibre. There was the heir of Lord Petre looking like a 
swell, but, like the raven, “merely that and nothing more.” 
Near him was the Master of Herries, and opposite the picture 
of his own father sat jovial old Father Lomax, while his big) 
otter-hunting brother was cheek-by-jowl with Dr. Browne, th 
Bishop of Newport. ‘There was to us a subtle charm about the 
atmosphere of the place. The rosy butler looked as if it were 
his custom always of an afternoon to bear in the Boar's Head 
bedecked with sage and rosemary. There was an ancient 
flavour about everything except the fish, and resigning ourselves 
to the spirit of the occasion, we fancied ourselves one of the 


: company of Free Foresters, regaled by the Friars of Order 


Grey, according to old custom, with good ale and venison pastry. 
We left soon after dinner, travelling through the pleasam 

lanes about Mitton to the railway station, and bearing awa 

nothing but pleasant memories of our day at Stoneyhurst. 


—_ 
~_ 





WILL IT Do ?—A rival to the Saturday Review is spoken - : 
cipal contributors: Mr, E. A. Freeman, Mr, Tom Taylor, Dr. 
and Prince Polignac. 


Vanity FArr.—Mr. Pellegrini, the caricaturist, has << net 
journal, and has been succeeded by a French artist, M. Ti 
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And | THE NEW “WORKS OF ART” AT 
come ‘ PEEL PARK. 

ough T was announced at the last meeting of the Salford Council that 
place three paintings and a water-colour drawing had been purchased 
1 yew for the Peel Park Gallery for the sum of £200, the subjects and painters 
ut the | being Crossing the River, by S. R. Percy ; Emigrant Ship on Fire, by 
hman | A. Montague ; Waterfall in Nerway, by Kallenburg ; and the water- 
- Spite colour drawing Fishing Boat Entering the Harbour, by J. Salmon. 
borne We think this purchase cannot be described otherwise than as a mis- 
Ik we tke. Of the many pictures now on the walls of the Museum hardly a 
rinally sore rise above mediocrity, and the rest fall much below it. Knowing 


of the this, for it has been spoken on competent authority overand over again, 
the sub-committee of the Salford Council should have been a little more 


imsel 
oes ~ areful in the expenditure of their last £200 of public money. 
indeed Peel Park is, or ought to be, our local South Kensington, and the 
‘tee contents of its Museum should be chosen with a view to their helping to 
in this devate the tastes of its visitors. As it is, no visitor can leave the 
Museum without having his or her art feeling more or less degraded. 
bme to i Instead of a small, but constantly increasing, stock of what may be 
ssed to H termed model pictures and works of art, each not only teaching its 
id that ison but also pleasing to the general eye, the place is uncomfortably 
| about full of common-place portraits, coloured photographs (already faded and 
parlous alf gone), and a collection of nondescript objects yclept curiosities. 
yn after The Museum, too, saving a few really valuable gifts, seems to have been 
It was SMM) oked upon by various rich people as a receptacle for their lumber, and 
in Lan- much that should have been consigned to the flames as valueless, is 
ure was domed with gold and brass votive tablets, which tell how it was 
at theid “presented” by this, that, or the other Somebody, Esq. The decora- 
it, they! “ons, and the very paint on the walls and the stands, all sin most 
least 2 — against true art. In short, the place artistically is a mumbo 
} jumbo. 
he great Iris time the Peel Park Committee seriously considered these things, 
Seventy | and if they lo not show symptoms of amendment, the Council should 
ite } ake care, in voting their successors next November, that they are 
oppost j *kcted with a view to the work which is delegated to them. When 
mers the present committee was formed, the Pal/ Mall Gazette was very sar- 
- ’ 


} cstic about their chairman, but it would have been easier to have picked 
deeper holes into the rank and file of the committee itself. Certain is 
itthat their purchases this year are enough permanently to disqualify 
them for future “‘ objects of art” selection. With half the money that 
tis bven wasted over Peel Park Museum and its feterogeneous collec- 
ton, a collection might have been formed of which the whole county 
wuld have been justly proud. It’s never toolateto mend. A professional 
uiviser should be called in by the Committee, and instructed to weed, at 
vuatever apparent cost, the whole of their pictures. The result, how- 
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. his big ter disappointing to their vanity, would be a public gain. Next, the 
owne, the pace should be handed over unreservedly to a decorator, who is also an 
‘bout th mist. We should then be at a starting point from whence better 






tings might be expected. Spending money merely for the sake of 









if it wer Tee Ps p 
’s Head fending it must cease. One picture by artists of the S. R. Percy 
ace tas—a very merjtorious class—is quite enough for any single gallery, 





ind private bargains effected the day before a public sale are often not 
ch great bargains, however large the pictures, as the Salford art sub- 
tmmittee seems to think them. 


—— 


SHAKESPERE AS A NATURALIST. 


; 4.—ASPECTs OF NATURE, : 
UNRISE and Sunset, Noon and Night, have been favourite themes 
. Ao song from the days of Homer to the present time. On.each 
subjects we shall offer a few extracts from Shakespere. 
ie sixteenth century poets rose somewhat earlier than in the nine- 
" and may therefore be supposed to have observed more largely 
‘mous phenomena that attend the first and sweetest hours of the 
» The works of Shakspere are especially rich in descriptions of 
ty —— not only in number but in poetry and truth. Indeed 
ie darger faithful transcripts of Nature that each might furnish 
4 picture which—painted by a master hand—would be worthy 


» . 
we the halls of Aurora herself. This etching of dawn might do 
first of the series :— 
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The grey-eyed morn smiles on the frowning night, 
Chequering the eastern clouds with streaks of light, 
And flakéd darkness like a drunkard reels 
From forth day’s path, and Titan's fairy wheels. 
Romeo and Fuliet, Act I1., Scene 3. 
How happily the maiden sweetness of the morning is contrasted with the 
gloom of night! Who does not remember the tiny cloudlets tinted with 
rosy light, or recall the dappled darkness reeling away before the bright 
eye of the coming sun? Again— 
What envious streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east ! 
Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain top 
Romeo and Juliet, Act U1.; Scene s. 
The very spirit of youth and morning has always seemed to us to be 
embodied in the concluding line. 

What witchery breathes in every word of Tamora’s quatrain. We 
turn restlessly in our chair, and sigh for the song, the rustling leaves, the 
dancing shadows, the sweet odours of the summer woods, and feel all the 
lazy languor of noon and leisure. 

The birds chaunt melody on every bush ; 
The snake lies rolled in the cheerful sun ; 
The green leaves quiver in the cooling wind 
And make a chequered shadow on the ground. 
Titus Andronicus, Act 11., Scene 3. 
We need scarcely observe that this is ‘‘a copy.” In what quiet nook 
our Naturalist found the original we cannot tell—nor need we pause to 
inquire. Nor is the following sunset scene less true to nature :— 
The weary sun hath made a golden set, 
And, by the dright track of his fiery car, 
Gives token of a goodly day to-morrow. 
Richard /11., Act V., Scene 3. 
The gallant Richmond has to win his crown at Bosworth Field on the 
morrow, and reads in the aspects of evening the character of the coming 
morning. Every reader knows how many signs of ‘‘a goodly day” 
are here compressed in the two opening lines. Nor must night be 
unrepresented in our Shakespere gallery. 
How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank ! 
Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears. Soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 
Sit Jessica. Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold. 
There's not the smallest orb which thou beholdest, 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubims ; 
Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 
But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 
Merchant of Venice, Act V., Scene 1. 
The description is not only worthy of a Naturalist, but of a philosopher 
and a believer. Nor are the following philosophic observations on the 
aspect of the heavens at night unworthy of our bard :— 
The heavens themselves, the planets, and this centre, 
Observe degree, priority, and place, 
Insisture, course, proportion, season, form, 
Office and custom, in all line of order. 
Troilus and Cressida, Act 1, Scene 4. 
It would not be a difficult task to show that almost every word in these 
lines possesses special force and distinctive significance, but we prefer 
that the passage should speak for itself. We have given our Poets 
** sunset scene,” with all its promise of a glorious day. It is a mere 
matter of justice to exhibit the companion picture, which, in our 
catalogue, shall stand as ‘signs of a stormy morning.” //enry /V., 
Part 1, Act §, Scene 1. 
Kinc Henry.—How bloodily the sun begins to peer 
Above yon bosky hill; the day /ooks pale 
At his distemperature. 
Prince Henry.—The southern wind 
Doth play the trumpet to his purpose, 
And, by his Aod/ow whistling in the leaves, 
Foretells a tempest and a d/ustering day. 

The sickly light that makes the ‘‘day look pale” is, indeed, a nice 
piece of observation, and is, in our experience, proof positive of foul 
weather ; nor is ‘‘the hollow whistling in the leaves” less happy. The 
breeze that heralds wind and rain chaunts a different song through the 
branches than is sung by the dryer air from the north and east. The 
former is deeper, more mournful, and hollow ; the latter less broad, 
clear, and inspiriting. 
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acquired a curious habit of developing his forehead at the rate 
of about six inches per annum, or what amounts to the same 
thing, of wearing wigs smaller by degrees and beautifully less, 
until the wonder is, not that the thing is rich and rare, but how 
on earth it e’er sticks there. Dr. Russell has rather a fine, but 
hungry-looking, face, not unlike Dr. Henry Newman, whom he 
is said to resemble also in the fact that he is a thoroughly ripe 
scholar. 

‘The performance began by one of the dauntless twelve ad- 
vancing to the middle of the room and declaiming a smartly- 
writt¢én prologue composed for the occasion. It opened by 
referring to the unfortunate family affairs of their Holy Father 
the Pope, the late war, and the Commune; but soon escaping 
to lighter topics, it touched upon the Tichborne case in a 
way which satisfied us that the claimant has few believers at 
Stoneyhurst. 

Stoneyhurst indeed we know, and cherish each remembered spot, 

But the Stoneyhurst which he remembered was a most unlucky shot, 


brought down the house, as did also the declaration that they 
would never own him, so to speak, 

While he spells so very badly, 

While he thinks that Virgil’s Greek. 

» When this was finished one young orator after another came 
forward, some reciting Latin or Greek odes, others translating 
passages given them there and then by some master seated 
amongst ourselves. A short dramatic sketch was afterwards 
capitally given by three alumni, and then an overture by the 
band. One of the most admirable performances in the pro- 
gramme was the delivery of a Latin oration upon the Parisian 
Commune by Mr. Francis Scully. Listening to the impassioned 
tones of the beautifully Italianized Latin as they came pouring 

_ from the lips of the young Roscius, it was no longer a dead 
tongue one heard, but a living, glowing language. One was 
carried far away back again “ to the grandeur that was Greece, 
to the glory that was Rome.” We were no longer listening to 
Master Scully invoking vengeance upon the heads of the 
murderers of the hostages, but to young Antony declaiming on 
the murder of his Casar, and calling on the gods for sharp 
revenge. It was plain and pleasant, too, to note how every word 
was followed, and every quantity measured to the utmost carat 
(here it should perhaps be written caret). His actions were so 
well suited to the words as to render this a possible feat even for 
a comparative ignoramus. Another performance that pleased 
us much was the translation of a passage from Cicero’s Philippics 
by Master George Noble, son of the physician. He was so 
modest, and yet so self-possessed, so young looking, and yet 
clearly such a thorough classic, that his exhibition was one of 
the most charming things of the day. 

After each boy had said his say, the names of the successful 
students were announced by Father Kingdom, the Prefect of 
Studies, and the prizes were then distributed, the lads receiving 
them from their fathers if present ; if not, the Rector or one of 
the sacerdotal swells who accompanied him presented them. 
The two big things of the day, the Philosophy Prize and the 
Mathematical Prize, were both carried off by Spaniards, each 
award being honoured by a salvo of artillery : at least we say 
salvo for the sake of the sound, what we mean is that a gun was 
fired when the name was announced. The Philosophy Prize 
was won by Mr. Calderon, who, we were informed, is the lineal 
descendant of the great poet, and whose refined and typically 
Spanish face did not belie the bluest of the blue blood of Castile. 
The Mathematical Prize was carried off (apparently as a great 
joke) by Emmanuel de Romana, who hails from the home of the 
Incas. 

When all the prizes were distributed, and everyone, from the 
cedar of Lebanon to the hyssop on the wall, which is allegorical 


: company of Free Foresters, regaled by the Friars of Ord 
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for everyone from the bewhiskered philosopher to the doctor’s 
little urchin, who as yet assuredly can but “lisp in numbers.” J 
had obtained one, we strolled into the open air for an hour, Pes TH 
now it was a pleasant sight to see th: old boys who had come 
over for the day, to “ the schoolboy spot one ne’er forgets, though 





there one is forgot,” noting the changes which had taken place re 
since their day. It was gratifying, too, to find the grand old yew for the 
tree hedges, which must have been planted somewhere about the H being 
time of the first crusade, as green as the youngest freshman +4 Mor 


there, and as strong and steady as a highland brigade, in spite lou 


of their having been cut down because Sir Roger Tichborne We thi 
would persist in smoking behind them. In the dark walk we take. | 
encountered Mr. Weld, the grandson of the man who originally score ri 
made over the property. to the Jesuits. The brother of the this, for 
gentleman we met is one of the present Fathers, and he himself i | the sub- 
a frequent visitor. He looked as thorough-bred as a racehorsé, careful i 
and as conservative as a Chinaman. We felt convinced indeed Peel 
that if his slight limp meant gout, he would die sooner than a, 
submit to “a radical cure.” Our companion told us how in this pate 

very walk the last young heir of the Sherbornes had come to ery 
grief by eating the yew berries, that the property then passed to -_ 
the Duchess of Norfolk, who died without children, and that Hexen be 
then it reverted to her kinsman, Mr. Weld. This happened about full of co 
the year 1789, at which time the Jesuits abroad were ina parlous half gon 


state on account of the French Revolution, and had soon after 
to leave their head-quarters at Liege, sans céremonie, It was 
then that Mr. Weld sent them word that he had a house in Lan- 
cashire, which he had never seen, but which he was sure was 
the very thing for them, and which was very much at their 
service. Onthis hint they came, they saw, they liked it, they 
remained, and soon after obtained the property, or at least a 
good slice of it, for a nominal sum. 

The event of the day—the dinner—was served up in the great 
refectory, and was a sight to see and remember. Seventy 
thousand a year, in the shape of a little slip of a lad, sat opposite 
to us, enjoying his soup ; lower down the table, the oldest bloods 
of Spain. and Italy in the heirs of the Dukedoms of Cordova, 
Altona, and Borghese, were pitching into the Ribble salmon 
like three ordinary, or extraordinary, hungry boys ; at the upper 
end of the room, “at what they say is called a dais,” two sons 
of the Duc de Gramont had clean forgotten all the troubles o 
their imperialist father in converting the flesh of venison into 
ducal fibre. There was the heir of Lord Petre looking like a 
swell, but, like the raven, “merely that and nothing more.” 
Near him was the Master of Herries, and opposite the picture 
of .his own father sat jovial old Father Lomax, while his big 
otter-hunting brother was cheek-by-jowl with Dr. Browne, the 
Bishop of Newport. There was to us a subtle charm about the 
atmosphere of the place. The rosy butler looked as if it wer 
his custom always of an afternoon to bear in the Boar's Head 
bedecked with sage and rosemary. There was an ancient 
flavour about everything except the fish, and resigning ourseiv 
to the spirit of the occasion, we fancied ourselves one of the 

































Grey, according to old custom, with good ale and venison pastry 
We left soon after dinner, travelling through the pleasar 

lanes about Mitton to the railway station, and bearing awa 

nothing but pleasant memories of our day at Stoneyhurst. 
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WILL 1T Do ?—A rival to the Saturday Review is spoken of. 
cipal contributors: Mr, E. A. Freeman, Mr. Tom Taylor, Dr. 
and Prince Polignac. 














Vanity Fatr.—Mr. Pellegrini, the caricaturist, has retired from th 
journal, and has been succeeded by a French artist, M. Tissot. 
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THE NEW “WORKS OF ART” AT 
‘ PEEL PARK. 


T was announced at the last meeting of the Salford Council that 
three paintings and a water-colour drawing had been purchased 
for the Peel Park Gallery for the sum of £200, the subjects and painters 
} being Crossing the River, by S. BR. Percy ; Emigrant Ship on Fire, by 
1A Montague ; Waterfall in Norway, by Kallenburg ; and the water- 
colour drawing Fishing Boat Entering the Harbour, by J. Salmon. 
We think this purchase cannot be described otherwise than as a mis- 
tke. Of the many pictures now on the walls of the Museum hardly a 
gore rise above mediocrity, and the rest fall much below it. Knowing 
this, for it has been spoken on competent authority over and over again, 
the sub-committee of the Salford Council should have been a little more 
areful in the expenditure of their last £200 of public money. 

Peel Park is, or ought to be, our local South Kensington, and the 
contents of its Museum should be chosen with a view to their helping to 
devate the tastes of its visitors. As it is, no visitor can leave the 
Museum without having his or her art feeling more or less degraded. 
Instead of a small, but constantly increasing, stock of what may be 
temed model pictures and works of art, each not only teaching its 
kson but also pleasing to the general eye, the place is uncomfortably 
fill of common-place portraits, coloured photographs (already faded and 
aif gone), and a collection of nondescript objects yclept curiosities. 
The Museum, too, saving a few really valuable gifts, seems to have been 
hoked upon by various rich people as a réceptacle for their lumber, and 
mich that should have been consigned to the flames as valueless, is 
womed with gold and brass votive tablets, which tell how it was 
*presented” by this, that, or the other Somebody, Esq. The decora- 
tions, and the very paint on the walls and the stands, all sin most 
gievously against true art. In short, the place artistically is a mumbo 
jumbo. 

Itis time the Peel Park Committee seriously considered these things, 
ad if they do not show symptoms of amendment, the Council should 
tke care, in voting their successors next November, that they are 
vlected with a view to the work which is delegated to them. When 
the present committee was formed, the Pal/ Mall Gazette was very sar- 
wstic about their chairman, but it would have been easier to have picked 
deeper holes into the rank and file of the committee itself. Certain is 
that their purchases this year are enough permanently to disqualify 
them for future “‘ objects of art” selection. With half the money that 
us been wasted over Peel Park Museum and its heterogeneous collec- 
ton, a collection might have been formed of which the whole county 
ould have been justly proud. It’s never too lateto mend. A professional 
uiviser should be called in by the Committee, and instructed to weed, at 
vhatever apparent cost, the whole of their pictures. The result, how- 
eer disappointing to their vanity, would be a public gain. Next, the 
pace should be handed over unreservedly to a decorator, who is also an 
tit We should then be at a starting point from whence better 
fings might be expected. Spending money merely for the sake of 
icc it must cease. One picture by artists of the S. R. Percy 
tas—a very mexjtorious class—is quite enough for any single gallery, 





ad private bargains effected the day before a public sale are often not 
wh great bargains, however large the pictures, as the Salford art sub- 
) mittee seems to think them. 


SHAKESPERE AS A NATURALIST. 


; 4.—ASPECTs OF NATURE. 
QUNRISE and Sunset, Noon and Night, have been favourite themes 
' 

df 


| 
| 
} 


of song from the days of Homer to the present time. On.each 
these subjects we shall offer a few extracts from Shakespere. 
) ln the sixteenth century poets rose somewhat earlier than in the nine- 


wath, and may therefore be supposed to have observed more largely 


} be various phenomena that attend the first and sweetest hours of the 
ay, The works of Shakspere are especially rich in descriptions of 

—rich not only in number but in poetry and truth. Indeed 
fey are such faithful transcripts of Nature that each might furnish 
it ra picture which—painted by a master hand—would be worthy 
ee m the halls of Aurora herself. This etching of dawn might do 
the first of the series :-— 





The grey-eyed morn smiles on the frowning night, 
Chequering the eastern clouds with streaks of light, 
And flakéd darkness like a drunkard reels 
From forth day's path, and Titan's fairy wheels. 
Romeo and Fuliet, Act 11., Scene 3. 
How happily the maiden sweetness of the morning is contrasted with the 
gloom of night! Who does not remember the tiny cloudlets tinted with 
rosy light, or recall the dappled darkness reeling away before the bright 
eye of the coming sun? Again— 
What envious streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east ! 
Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain top 
Romeo and Fuliet, Act U11.; Scene 5. 
The very spirit of youth and morning has always seemed to us to be 
embodied in the concluding line. 

What witchery breathes in every word of Tamora’s quatrain. We 
turn restlessly in our chair, and sigh for the song, the rustling leaves, the 
dancing shadows, the sweet odours of the summer woods, and feel all the 
lazy languor of noon and leisure. 

The birds chaunt melody on every bush ; 
The snake lies rolled in the cheerful sun ; 
The green leaves quiver in the cooling wind 
And make a chequered shadow on the ground. 
Titus Andronicus, Act 11,, Scene 3. 
We néed scarcely observe that this is ‘‘a copy.” In what quiet nook 
our Naturalist found the original we cannot tell—nor need we pause to 
inquire. Nor is the following sunset scene less true to nature :— 
The weary sun hath made a golden set, 
And, by the dright track of his fiery car, 
Gives token of a goodly day to-morrow. 
Richard I11., Act V., Scene 3. 
The gallant Richmond has to win his crown at Bosworth Field on the 
morrow, and reads in the aspects of evening the character of the coming 
morning. Every reader knows how many signs of ‘‘a goodly day” 
are here compressed in the two opening lines. Nor must night be 
unrepresented in our Shakespere gallery. 
How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank ! 
Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears. Soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 
Sit Jessica. Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold. 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou beholdest, 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubims ; 
Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 
But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 
Merchant of Venice, Act V., Scene 1. 
The description is not only worthy of a Naturalist, but of a philosopher 
and a believer. Nor are the following philosophic observations on the 
aspect of the heavens at night unworthy of our bard :— 
4 The heavens themselves, the planets, and this centre, 
Observe degree, priority, and place, 
Insisture, course, proportion, season, form, 
Office and custom, in all line of order. 
Troilus and Cressida, Act 1, Scene 34. 
It would not be a difficult task to show that almost every word ip these 
lines possesses special force and distinctive significance, but we prefer 
that the passage should speak for itself. We have given our Poets 
**sunset scene,” with all its promise of a glorious day. It is a mere 
matter of justice to exhibit the companion picture, which, in our 
catalogue, shall stand as “signs of a stormy morning.” Henry /V., 
Part 1, Act §, Scene i. 
Kinc Henry.—How bloodily the sun begins to peer 
Above yon bosky hill ; the day dooks pale 
e At his distemperature. 
Prince Henry,—The southern wind 
Doth play the trumpet to his purpose, 
And, by his Ao//ow whistling in the leaves, 
Foretells a tempest and a d/ustering day. 

The sickly light that makes the ‘‘day look pale” is, indeed, a nice 
piece of observation, and is, in our experience, proof positive of foul 
weather ; nor is ‘‘the hollow whistling in the leaves” less happy. The 
breeze that heralds wind and rain chaunts a different song through the 
branches than is sung by the dryer air from the north and east. The 
former is deeper, more mournful, and hollow ; the latter less broad, 
clear, and inspiriting. 
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Here is the Poet-Naturalist’s description of a wet summer :— 

Therefore the winds, piping to us in vain 

As in revenge, have sucked up from the sun 

Contagious fogs, which, falling on the land, 

Have every pelting river made so proud 

That they have overborne their continents ; 

The ox hath, therefore, stretched his yoke in vain, 

The plowman lost his sweat, and the green corn 

Hath rotted ere his youth attained a beard ; 

The stalls stand empty in the drowned fields, 

The crows are fatted with the murrain flock, 

And the quaint mazes on the wanton green 

For lack of tread are undistinguishable. 

Midsummer Night's Dreait, Act 2, Scene 2. 

A more painfully matter-of-fact history it would be hard to find. The 
swollen streams kept up by the constant rains, the mildewed corn, the 
lowland folds empty, the drowned fields, the crows lazy from their 
carrion banquet, are all too true to nature ; and who has not seen the 
devious paths across the common—for there are still such things in 
England—grow green and faint under prolonged bad weather ? The rains 
of the present summer have obliterated “the wanton mazes” on many 
a village green. 

Passing now from the sweeter aspects of Nature to the consideration 
of a different class of phenomena, let us place on record our Poet's 
opinion of the causes that produce Earthquakes. The passage to which 
we allude will be found in Henry 71%, Part Ist, Act IIL, Scene 1. 

Diseased Nature oft times breaks forth 

In strange eruptions ; oft the teeming earth 

Is with a kind of colic pinched and vexed 

By the imprisoning of unruly wind 

Within her womb, which, for enlargement striving, 

Shakes the old beldame earth, and topples down 

Steeples and moss-grown towers. 
We fancy our ‘‘ most advanced” Natural Philosophy knows little more 
of the proximate causes of these terrible visitations. Treatises may set 
forth theories respecting the action of hydrogen, carbon, oxygen, and 
caloric, but the fact as stated by our Naturalist remains. 

Not only poetry but history, and often our own experience, show that 
the more awful operations of the natural world not unfrequently act as 
accusing spirits to rouse the sleeping conscience. Such was the storm 
to the usurping Alonzo in Prospero’s isle. 

O 'tis monstrous —monstrous- 
Methought the billows spoke and told me of it ; 
The winds did sing it to me, and the thunder, 
That deep and dreadful organ pipe, pronounced 
The name of Prosper. 
Tempest, Act III., Scene 3. 
Alonzo had practised against his brother's crown---had aimed, as he 
deemed successfully, against his life and the life of his child. He had 
reigned long; the dark deeds by which he won place and power might 
well be half forgotten, and nothing short of some grand moral or 
physical convulsion would be strong enough to rouse him from the false 
security in which he rested. Shakespere, therefore, with great propriety 
selected the thunder, the waves in their fury, and the winds in their 
rage, to shout the name of Prospero in the usurper’s ears, and in 
employing these agents he has done so with equal fidelity to Nature. 
Whilst on this subject it will not be out of place to show how skilfully 
he uses another class of agents for the purpose of acting on a mind of a 
different stamp. Timon of Athens had in one sense been a prodigal, 
but his had been a lavish good nature. He gave to all alike; to the 
rich as well as to the poor—to the mean, the thankless, the vicious— 
and was a bankrupt in hope, faith, and fortune. Instead of blaming 
himself he blamed mankind, became a misanthrope, and sought solitude 
in the woods. In this forlorn and miserable condition he is met by 
Apemantus, who seems to intimate that, had he poured the flood of his 
bounty on honest poverty, he would not have been flattered to his 
destruction. We, however, have less concern with the teaching of the 
passage than with the imagery. The picture is ‘‘ Winter in the 
Woods.” 
What think’st 
That the bleak air, thy boisterous chamberlain, 
Will put thy shirt on warm? Will these moss'd trees, 
That have outlived the eagle, page thy heels 
And skip when pointed out? Will the cold brook, 
Candied with ice, caudle thy morning taste ? 
tid them flatter thee. 
The description is as desolate as Timon's state. No spoiled child of 





fortune ever received a lesson more cold and cutting. Here is . 
cloudscape :—~ ° 
Sometimes we see a cloud that's dragonish ; 
A vapour sometimes like a bear or lion ; 
A tower’d citadel, a pendant tock, 
A peaked or blue pr yy, 
With trees upon it, that nod into the world 
And mock our eyes with air. 
Antony and Cleopatra, Act IV., Scene 12. 

Having fullowed our Poet-Naturalist through the realms of earth and 
the regions of air, through the changing seasons, through the most 
marked phases of day and night, and having listened to some of the 
homilies Nature ever silently preaches, we will accompany him to the 
Ocean, and for a brief space breathe the breath of the storm his art has 
raised. 





Now in the waist, the deck, in every cabin 

I flamed amazement ; sometimes I did divide 

And burn in many places. On the topmast, 

The yards, and bowsprit, would I flame distinctly, 
Then meet and join. Jove’s lightnings, the precursors 
O’ the dreadful thunderclaps more momentary 

And sight-outrunning were not. The fire and cracks 
Of sulphurous roaring, the most mighty Neptune 
Seem’d to besiege and make his bold waves tremble. 


This storm smacks so strongly of those endured by the buccaneers, 
whilst rounding Cape Horn in their crazy shallops, that we cannot avoid 
thinking our bard indebted to some of their narratives. A score of 
passages, illustrating similar phenomena, occur to our memory, but we 
have no space for them, and shall merely remark that our Poet displays 
the same power and truth on the sea as the shore. 

Once more and we have done. Our drop scene is too life-like, too 
exquisite, to need comment. The spirit of the Poet-Naturalist is stamped 
on every word, and as we read, we revisit in fancy many a willowy 
stream dear to our hearts, and stored away with our fairest and’best 


affections, 
The current that with gentle murmur glides, 
‘Thou knowest, being stopped, impatiently doth rage; . 
But when his fair course is not hindered, 
He makes sweet music with the enamelled stones, 
Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage. 
And so by many winding nooks he sirays, 
With willing course, to the wide Ocean. 
Mr. Ruskin somewhere remarks that it was essential to the perfection 
of the peculiarly equable and universal mind of Shakespere that, so far 


as Nature had influence over his early training, the nature should be 


quiet. And so, in childhood and youth, he was left with his kingcups. 


and clover, pansies, the passing clouds, the Avon’s tranquil flow, and 
the undulating hills and woods of Warwickshire. It may be even so; 
but, apart from philosophy, the profoundest and most loving student of 
Shakespere will find charms he never suspected before if he reads the 
great dramatist’s descriptions of nature amid the scenes oC his earliest and 
latest home. One bright summer day we stood by the immortal river, 
on the very spot perhaps where the lines above quoted were penned. 
Nothing was wanting ; the stream flowed murmuringly on ; the enamelled 


stones, the sedges, the winding nooks, the sweet music, all were there}, 


and, recalling many another picture painted by his pen, we owned, with 
a force we had never felt before, the magic of him who is pay’ excellence 
the poet of Nature. 


— 
+ 





THE “GUARDIAN” AND THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE £PHINX. 
IR,—The Manchester Guardian of Friday last says Mr. Duncan 

. was disowned by the Society of Friends for taking the chair at 
one of Mr. Voysey’s lectures. This is surely an error. I have since 
read Mr. Forster's pamphlet, from which the writer professed to obtain 
his information, and I gather from it that the matter had been before 
the Society for a considerable period, and that definite charges had been 
brought before the Manchester meeting some time before Mr. vere 
made his appearance in this city. Is the Guardian right or wrong = 

Manchester, August 7th, 1271. . 

[The Guardian, we believe, has made an entirely erroneous as 
The chairmanship of the Voysey lecture, as far as we cam learn, ‘t 
virtually little or nothing to do with the Society's decision, thosgh# 
may have quickened its jag TE a aghetion 7 oman” 
the Society appears to have n at least two y , 
decision indie tase referred to woul-] doubtless have been the same 
no such person as Mr. Voysey existed.—ED.] 
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orice IS HEREBY GIVEN, that 
\\ th 


e Old Firm, os under the name of 
*pRADSHA W AND BLACKLOCK,” for Lae | 
jars at least, and before that time as G. BRADSHA 
tra period of Thirty Years, will henceforth be con- 

under the name of ‘‘HENKY BLACKLOCK 
ND COM PANY.” The change makes no difference 
“far as the Public is concerned. HENRY BLACK- 
ek has been the Sole Partner since his beloved 
friend and Partner, GEORGE BRADSHAW, died in 
Yorway, under most Pye circumstances, in 

HENRY BLACKLOCK will still retain the name 
“BRADSHAW ” on all his Publications as the Trade 











































d ocd his Firm, and any infringement thereof will 
st i treated with the utmost severity, whether as to 
e (opyright or to Trade Mark. 
“ ite 
ANCHESTER, SHEFFIELD, AND 
” LINCOLNSHIRE RAILWAY.—SUNDAY AT 
tig SEA-SIDE.—On SUNDAY, i3th August, a Cheap 
fiz to GRIMSBY and CLEETHORPES (High Water 
Grimsby at 3-45 p.m.) will run as under :— 
Fares to Grimsby 
Stations. Time. [er Cleethorpes and 
back. 
a.m. |lstClass| Cov. Car. 
Vanchester ..- dep. 6 0 
iriwick > ‘oe 6 4 
)Salybridge ” : 0 
BED ccccccesecceee @ 5 
8, mined Soar 2 6 8 
i (ham (Clegg-street) , 
id Park Bridge.........- Ec 6 5} 6s. 3s, 6d. 
of tuide Bridge » | 6 16 
ve | RS FT 
fockport (Tiviot Dale) ,, | 6 10 
ys EE Sosinsistiemau ss) og ¢ 38 
Godley veebee Fah § 
panford . Eee ie 
Grimsby ............arr.| 10 15 
Ckethorpes se seseee «+ oy | 10 30 





Returning from Cleethorpes a¥ 6-15 p.m., and from 
Grimsby Passenger Station at 6-30 p m. the same day. 
Passengers can return by the 2-30 p.m. Train frem 
(eethorpes, and 2-45 p.m. Train from Grimsby, on 
Jonday, 14th August, or Tuesday, 15th August, on 
pyment of 1s. 6d. each additional 1st Class, and 1s. 


(wered Carriages. 
; R. G. UNDERDOWN, 
london Road Station, General Manager. 
Manchester, Aug., 1871. 


| IDLAND RAILWAY. 


} cnusina 
(HAP WEEKLY EXCURSIONS TO BUXTON, 
MATLOCK, AND MALVERN. 


Every Friday and Saturday, until Saturday, October 
fh, 1871, RETURN TICKETS, at-the following low 
tyes, will be issued from the undermentioned Stations 
» BUXTON, MATLOCK, AND MALVERN, by any 
ithe Ordinay Trains, available for returning by any 


44 66 





— 


0; thin up to the fellowing Monday Evening. 

« - ____ FARES. ; 
he Stations. To To To 

nd _____| Buxton. | Matlock. | Malvern. 
















er $4|\E4|22|E4|22| 3s 
? =0|451/-6/45|-5] 4&6 
ad, s. dis. djs. djs. djs. djs. da. 
ed Manchester ......../6 0/4 619 6/7 O}24 0/18 § 
eee (rev. Dale) i 0/8 6/8 6/6 0/220/16 0 
e; vbridge le or 
. ile Bridge} ++-|6 0|8 69 0/6 6]28 6/17 6 
me In Manchester Tickets can be obtained at Cook’s 
heursion and Tourist Office, 43, Piccadilly ; and at the 
Milind Booking Office, London Road Station. 
JAMES ALPORT, 
; Derby, June, 1871. General Manager. 
an [ANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE 
at RAILWAY. 
rs NOTICE. 

The Public is respectfully informed that COPIES of 
me tis Company’s TOURIS! PROGRAMME, replete with 
en Wormation as to routes, fares, facilities, and conditions, 
ey ill parts of England. Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 
L. *now to he obtained at all the Booking Offices on the 

~By order. 
n, ‘fice of the Superintendent of the Line, 
ad Station, Manchester, June, 1871. 
it ; ye Base hi rs 


“ » al 
WE find the best Dog Soap to be 
we that made by Jonn S'arey, Operative 
t, Chester Road, Mancester, culled ‘ Lord 
cms Master McGrath Dog Soap.’ !t cestroys all 
, cures the Mange, &c.” In Tablets 4d each, 
tum all Chemiste, 
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RINCE’S THEATRE, 
; MANCHESTER. 

To-Nicurt and Saturpay Evenrnas, at half-past Seven, 
the New Comedietta, entitled 
WHICH IS WHICH, 

By Theyre Smith, author of “ Uncle’s Will,” 
in which Miss Litton, Miss Marie Dalton, Mrs. Stephens, 
Mr, Clayton, Mr. Leigh, and Mr. Parry will appear, 
After which the highly-successful «Fairy Romance, 

E PALACE OF TRUTH. 
Produced under the Personal Superintendence of the 
Author, and Represented by the Company of the 
ROYAL COURT THEATRE, 
Under the Management of 
MISS MARIE LITTON, 
Characters by Mesdames M. Brennan, Kate Bishop, 
Marie Dalton, Foley, and Stephens ; and Messrs. John 
Clayton, E. Righton, W. Belford, Charles Steyne, 
T. W. Edmunds, and H. Leigh. 
Box Office open aaily from eleven to two. 
HE PEOPLE’S CONCERT HALL, 
LOWER MOSLEY STREET, MANCHESTER. 
FOR FIVE NIGHTS ONLY, 
Commencing Monpay, August l4th, 
The Great 


Mh ODA BD A WD. 


YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT 
J FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN.—322, Sydney 
Street, Oxford Street, Manchester.—Manageress, Mrs. 
LEIGH.—As practised at Ben Rhydding, Matlock, &c. 
The mild water treatment adopted in this system is 
perfectly safe for the most delicate constitutions, and 
is applicable to every variety of disease. 
Terms : One treatment per day, 6s. 6d. per week ; 
two, 10s. per week; indoor patients, from 20s, per 
week. Prices of single baths on application. 








RO WW 
(Late CARTER), 
FISHMONGER, 

REMOVED TO 
21, 


SMITHY DOOR, 


BEHIND FRUIT MARKET, 


VICTORIA STREET. 


&c., 


UPTURES.—ExuisirTion Prize 
MEDAL, 1862, was awarded to R. WESTBURY, 
Inventor and Sole Maker of the 


IMPERCEPTIBLE CU RATIVE TRUSS, 


Deformity Instruments, Elastic Stockings, and other 
Invalid Appliances 


26, OLD MILLGATE, MANCHESTER. 


NOW OPEN FOR THE SEASON, 


OOLOGICAL GARDENS, 
BELLE VUE. 
Entirely New Picture of the 
CITY UF STRASBOURG, 
With its Cathedral, Forts, &c. 
Every Monday, Wednes: ay, and Saturday will be repre- 
sented the Siege, Defence, and 
FALL OF STRASBOURG, 
Amidst BRILLIANT FIREWORKS. 
Concluding with a Grand Allegorical Transparency, 
representing 
PBACE WELCOMED BY EUROPE, 
Arranged and Painted by Messrs. Danson & Sons, 
London, 

Zoological Collection, Pleasure Boats and Steamers, New 
Maze, Museum, &c. BAND daily from Three p.m. 
Admission 6d.; after Four on Gala Days, 1s. ; 

Saturdays, 1s. after Five 


OYAL POMONA PALACE 


AND GARDENS, 

¢ Sole Proprietor, JAMES REILLY. 

The above popular and splendidly-appointed 
PALACE 





covering 1} acre, 
with the elegant Refreshment-room, IS NOW OPEN 
for tue Season. ‘The recent Elaborate 
me Bee. B A Fi GOH ®& 
have rendered it the Must Fashionable and Agreeable 
Place of Amusement in the City. The Celebrated 
» PALACE BAND 
under the ab'e direction of Mr. 0. Gaggs, 
EVERY MONDAY, WKDNESDAY, and SATURDAY, 
At Three o'clock 
Admission, 6d. each. No extra charge, 
Sundays, for promenade, 3d. each. 


INE FLAVOURED STRONG 

BEEF TEA at about 2jd. a pint. ASK FOR 
LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF MEAT, requiring 
Baron Liebig the Inventor's Signature on every jar, 
being the only guarantee of genuineness, 


Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &e. 


HEALTH ! DELICACY !! ECONOMY !1! 


MAYAR’S SEMOLINA. 


WOTICE. 
[Read this with care and attention.] 


HE MANUFACTORY of MAYAR’S 
SEMOLINA was established in 1815. It is the 
oldest and the largest in the world, Twenty-five million 
pounds being yearly produced. (25,000,000.) 
Our Semorina is the staple food in France, Russia, 
Spain, Italy, &c., and will soon be that of England, It 


has obtained 
24 PRIZE MEDALS 


in the Grand Exhibitions for its superiority over all 
others ; and is gommeenass by the most eminent mem- 
bers of the Medical Profession, both in London and in 
Paris, to be far more nutritious than Tapioca, Arrow- 
root, Corn Flour (which are only, Starch), or any farina- 
ceous food already introduced into this country. See 
Dr. Hassall’s Analytical Report. 

N.B.—-Being determined to maintain its reputation, 
we again CAUTION the public that an imitation, te 
which a false and ridiculous name has been given, is 
introduced by a well-known firm, taking advantage of 
its name and publicity to sell a similar article of very 
inferior quality, to realise extra protits, and who adver- 
tise in favour of that article the qualities possessed by 
our Semolina. 

As a proof of our assertion, we challenge a com- 
parison by analysis between our SEMOLINA and the so- 
called Pearlina. 


AYAR’S 
Mi 


2PAYAR’S SEMOLINA 
e is richer than any other farinaceous food, in 
nitrogenous matter and gluten. Indis- 
pensable ay = bone and muscular 
ormation 


weer ans SEMOLINA, 


SEMOLINA 
is solely the heart 
of the very best Wheat. 





= Highly recommended by the 

» Faculty fér Children and Invalids, 
Meat ABS SEMOLINA 

q Is extremely nourishing 


and easily digested. 


west 4F"> SEMOLINA 
makes delicious Puddings, 
Cs 


Blancmange, Custards, and Vastry. 





AYAR’S SEMOLINA, 


Unequalled for thickening 
Soups and Beef Tea, 


_ 


AYAR’S SEMOLINA 
is the greatest delicacy, pre- 
pared as gruel, for Break- 
fast and Supper. 


| 


AYAR’S SEMOLINA 
is very economical 
May be used with or without Milk. 
Recipes on each lackage 
6d. lb. in Packet, 8d. in Canister, 
sold by all Chemists, Grocers, &c, 


‘VNITIO Was yno 





zZzOMIW FT. 


AYAR’S HOMINY, 


produced from the best Indian Maize, without 
any adu:teration obtained by grinding, is for superior 
to the Maize Corn Flour already introduced in this 
couutry, which is only Starch obtained by « proces of 
washing, which deteriorates entirely the quality, and 
is sold at a very high price. 

Sold by all Chemists, Grocers, and Corn Dealers. 
Wholesale at MAYAR’S, 36, MAKK LANB, 
LONDON, E.C, 

Wholesale Agents Wanted in every town. 
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Paper Hangings and Decorations at Wholesale Prices. 
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CLARKE’S ORIENTAL INSECT POWDER,.—Fileas, Bugs, Moths, Cockroach 
and all other insects destroyed by this powder. Sold by most chemists in 1d., 3d., 6d., and 1s. packets.—Manufactured 
JOHN T. CLARKE, BLOSSOM STREET, MANCHESTER. 
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LUE BOAR HOTEL, MARKET 

PLACE, MANCHESTER. — Restaurant daily from 
12 to 3; DINNERS provided on the shortest notice ; 
WINES, SPIRITS, CIGARS, &c., of the best quality. 
F. BIDDOLPH, Proprietress. 


ERSONS troubled with 

CORNS and WARTS should at 

once procure a bottle of ROBINSON'S 

PATENT CORN SOLVENT, which : oe 
never fails to quickly remove them. Workboxes, Desks, Musical Alb 

Sold in bottles at 74d. and 13}d. each, } Purses, Satchels, inkstanda, Seediee 


» 
mR PUN: NCH AS: [Gias and ene arty of ay ra 
ot; and PRIZE MEDAL CROQUET 
mpue QUEEN’S BUILDING AND| ° { an wie ee teen, ee 
INVESTMENT SOCIETY. ANCHESTER, SWIMMING ani all on don ergy, Cricket, Footballs, 
Head Offices, 95, Bridge Street, Manchester. SCHOOL, TATTON STREET, HULME. OWEN’S, 1, OLDHAM STREET, 


Annual Income, nearly. £400,000, Amounts received Sole Proprietor, JAMES REILLY. and at 80, DEANSGATE, 


“want cxcceding 50 repaid upon demand, OPEN DAILY, from Six am, till dusk. Iitustrated Book of Prices Free, 


(peter somaatirecaonses Seni ent tates nein, 6, oc PEBAMEULATORS, os. 64. w ie 





R Pros 8, &¢,, upon application at th | ~ > 77 ‘ " 
Sg eenaremenntraaece tiesto ncetnly: ICTORIA WINE COMPANY, 
© CLEAN A SILK DRESS.—Use the LONDON. 
Colloid referred to in the following paragraph. BRANCH, 19, BLACKFRIARS STREET. 
ft ts also invaluable for Washing Print Dresses and iver , BEFORE purchasing a. Perambulator, itispect: the, 
Coloured Frocks for Spring wear, while preserving MANCHESTER. NEW _ PATENT Single or Double one; the MOST 
their colours :— Port and Sherry, 6s. 6d, per gallon, or 138, per dozen; | > 








ie VALID CARRIAGES, Sale or Hire, 











Powder. It appears likely to supersede the Washing inions 

Compounds iu ordinary — which 80 frequently rot A. LEAK, Manager. Bes oF of the PRESS. 

the clothes, and cause the buttons to come off The “ rw , 
Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of it, and of OBLETT & CO. beg to call attention | _ OWEN’S 
ARCHER'S IMPROVED COLLOID, are Messrs. to their PERFECT FITTING BOOTS —Every New and Extensive SHOWROOMS, 15, PICCADILLY, 
ALFRED WARD & Co., Withy Grove, Manchester description for Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children. Opposite Mosley-street, 

SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS ANI® GROCERS 56 and 58, RUSHOLME ROAD. Illustrated Book of Prices. Free, 




















MEERSCHAUMS! MEERSCHAUMS! MEERSCHAUMS! 


IN EVERY SHAPE AND QUALITY. 


WIDE BORE (new Pipe), Smokes Sweetly and never gets 
foul and stopped up. 


CIGARS-SAMPLE BOXES AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
WILLS’S BRISTOL MIXTURE IN 1lb. CANISTERS, 1s. 8d.; 
ARCHER’S GOLDEN BIRDSHY B, 202. PACE BT, ‘9D. 
=. HS. WW are ECO wes Es, 


32, VICTORIA STREET, MANCHESTER. 


|; Printed by Joun Heywoop, of The Grange, Derbyshire Lane, Steetined, at the Excelsior Fvtating wae, ee Hall Road, and Published by him at 141 anc 143, | 
° D gate hester — Saturday, Augus » 1871. ' 
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WARWICK BROOKES, PHOTOGRAPHER; Cathedral Steps, Manchestelj 


The above Establishment is NOW OPEN for Business as usual. 


os P~ 
SAPOLOID.—This is a Scented Vegetable Washing | Hock, 16s.; Claret, 1ls.; Champagne, 25s. per dozen. USEFUL INVENTION of its class ever introduced, 
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